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Ohio Primaries.—Contrary to common expectations, 
Mr. Taft was defeated at the primaries in his own State 
by a decisive majority. The disaster, however, is now 
admitted to have been foreseen at least ten days before 
the polling. But the result is not yet considered as fatal 
to the President’s chances for renomination. The Dem- 
ocrats of the State pronounced in favor of Mr. Harmon. 


Columbus Memorial.—Arrangements are complete for 
the unveiling of the Columbus Memorial at Washington 
on June 8. The presiding officer will be Secretary of 
State Knox. The Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas J. Shahan, 
rector of the Catholic University, will make the opening 
invocation, followed by an address by Chief Justice 
Victor J. Dowling of the Supreme Court of New York. 
Marquis Cusani Confalonieri, Italian Ambassador, will 
unveil the statue and a salute of twenty-one guns will be 
fired. President Taft will then address the assemblage, as 
will Representative James T. McCleary, chairman of the 
House Committee on the Library when the Columbus 
Memorial bill passed Congress. After these exercises 
there will be a parade reviewed by the President. Gen. 
R. K. Evans will be the marshal of the military division, 
which will include the cadets from the Naval Academy 
and several thousand regulars and militia, followed by 
delegations of the Knights of Columbus from all over the 
country, Supreme Knight James A. Flaherty in com- 
mand. Numerous Italian societies will also be in line. A 
public banquet will be held in the evening, the President 
and official Washington attending, at the mammoth Con- 
vention Hall. There will be 1,800 at the banquet. The 
citizens’ committee, composed of members of the Board 





days of festival in honor of the occasion. 


Repudiating a Bigot.—It is reported from Atlanta that 
Thomas E. Watson, the editor of an objectionable maga- 
zine, will not be considered a persona grata at the Balti- 
more Democratic Convention. Personal messages have 
been received by the leaders of the Underwood forces in 
Georgia from National leaders, including Charles F. 
Murphy, head of Tammany ; Norman E. Mack, Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, and Thomas Tag- 
gart of Indiana, saying that Watson is not wanted, that 
he will be a disturbing element and that his presence 
would be fatal to the best interests of the party in the 
doubtful States. It is felt that his attacks on Catholics 
would be harmful. 


Magdalena Bay.—The anxiety of the Japanese syndi-’ 
cate which negotiated with the American company for an 
interest in the Magdalena Bay concession to establish a 
Japanese colony there is reflected in a correspondence be- 
tween the State Department and the attorney of the 
American company, who assures the United States that 
the Japanese were anxious to avoid anything which would 
excite the animosity of the people of the Pacific coast. He 
protested that there was no desire to establish a coaling 
station, but merely to obtain Japanese settlers to develop 
the region. The Secretary of State replied that the estab- 
lishment of such a colony would cause an outcry, even if 
Americans remained in control. 


Advance in Coal.—According to the New York Trib- 
une, the advance of twenty-five cents in the price of coal 
will take out of the pockets of the public more than 
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$6,000,000 above the amount the companies will pay to 
the miners by the increase in wages resulting from the 
strike. 


Galveston Causeway.—The great Causeway connect- 
ing the island of Galveston with the mainland of Texas 
was formally opened by Governor Colquitt May 25, and 
the day was proclaimed a holiday through the State. 
Over two miles in length, it bridges the channel between 
the city of Galveston and Virginia Point, and affords 
facilities for the crossing at the same time of passenger, 
interurban and freight trains, and of automobiles, wagons 
and pedestrians. It includes three forms of construction: 
a steel-roller lift bridge of 100-foot span for right of way 
of vessels, 2,455 feet of arch bridge for ebb and flow of 
tide, and some 9,000 feet of solid concrete. It occupied 
two and a half years in construction and cost the city and 
the allied railroad interests over two million dollars. It 
completes the three great protective works undertaken 
by the city in consequence of the storm of 1900, the first 
being the sea-wall, 17 feet high, 16 feet wide at the sum- 
mit and four and a half miles long; the second, the grad- 
ing of the whole city to the level of the wall, thus raising 
the entire site from ten to fifteen feet. Galveston is al- 
ready second to New York in import and export trade, 
and its direct connection by all modes of transit with the 
other Texan cities is expected to greatly accelerate its 
growth. 


Mexico.—German subjects have been compensated 
with one hundred thousand pesos for an assault upon 
their plantation when outrages were committed and one 
person was killed. The guilty parties broke jail, through 
the connivance, it is asserted, of the keepers. In an- 
swer to the requests of the British and Spanish diplo- 
matic representatives, the Minister of Government has 
directed that special exertions be made to protect the per- 
sons and property of British and Spanish subjects. 
As a measure of economy, it has been proposed in Con- 
gress to close for a time the University of Mexico, which 
was reopened last year with great solemnity. The 
Minister of Agriculture has undertaken experiments in 
dry farming, similar to those in parts of the United States 
where the rainfall is quite scanty. General Huerta at- 
tacked and almost annihilated Orozco’s force near the 
town of Escalon. The survivors scattered and fled for 
safety. The Zapatists south of the capital continue 
committing depredations.—A peace commission of three 
members has set out from the capital with the object of 
attempting once more to induce all those in arms against 
the Government to retire from the field. Provisional 
President Vazquez Gomez announces from his safe re- 
treat in San Antonio, Texas, that one of the most prom- 
inent men in the present revolution is in reality in the 
pay of President Madero. 























Cuba.—The revolution, of which mutterings have been 
heard for more than a year, has at last broken out. It is 





headed by negroes, who assert that, although they bore 
the heaviest part of the burden in the long contest against 
Spain, they have been passed over in the distribution of 
political favors, which have been bestowed almost exclu- 
sively upon whites and mulattoes. It is likely that the 
Cuban Government will need the active assistance of the 
United States to enable it to control the situation, for it 
is believed that there is a widespread conspiracy against 
the existing order. 


Porto Rico.—The prospect of independence held out 
to the Filipinos has occasioned a clamor for independence 
in America’s West Indian dependency, which now has 
less self-government than when under Spanish control. 
Sixteen deputies and five senators used to represent the 
island in the Cortes. The increase in the production of 
coffee and sugar has been notable; but it has been at-the 
expense of the small planter, who has been driven from 
the field by wealthy stock companies. The small planter 
of Spanish days is now a farm laborer on a company- 
owned plantation. The prosperity that reigns is enjoyed 
by few, for the cost of living among the poor is much 
greater than formerly. A political party has been formed 
for the purpose of working for the ultimate independence 
of the island. Some two hundred thousand islanders 
have emigrated since the United States took possession. 


Canada.—Sir Lomer Gouin denies the report that he 
intends to introduce a ministry of education into the Gov- 
ernment of Quebec.—The Privy Council has decided on 
an appeal from the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
that aliens may benefit under the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act of that province. While the appeal was pending 
cases accumulated involving $80,000. The Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan, the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific have entered into an agreement 
to construct a water reservoir costing twenty millions on 
the South Saskatchewan River to supply Regina and 
other neighboring towns. All the municipalities on 
Burrard Inlet have combined with Vancouver to establish 
a Committee like those of London and Liverpool, which 
will be charged with the development of the port. The 
influx from the United States promises to be as large as 
ever this year. The Governors of Washington and other 
Western States are taking steps to hinder it. The Scot- 
tish people, too, are alarmed at the number of agricultur- 
ists emigrating to Canada, and the Secretary for Scot- 
land is being pressed to check the movement by land legis- 
lation similar to that which has been passed for Ireland. 











Great Britain.—No one can be surprised that labor 
troubles have broken out again. The Miners’ Federation 
is dissatisfied with the awards under the Minimum Wage 
Bill, which, it declares, have been almost always in favor 
of the owners, and it calls on the Government for further 
legislation. Lord Mersey’s award is allowed to be an 
exception, but even with it the men are only half satisfied. 
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A petty dispute has grown into a dock strike in London 
almost as serious as that of last year. It involves 150,000 
men connected with the dockage and lighterage of ships. 
The Government has taken the matter in hand of its own 
initiative. Complying with the demands of Messrs. 
Keir Hardy and Lansbury, representing in Parliament the 
extreme section of the Labor Party, the Government has 
reduced Tom Mann’s sentence to two months. Mrs. 
Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence were sen- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment for conspiracy in 
connection with the Suffragist riots. Mrs. Pankhurst 
kept up her bravado until the verdict was given. Then 
she broke down; and the unfortunate woman, begging 
humbly to be treated as a political offender, must have 
been a mortifying sight for her followers. However, 
Keir Hardy and Lansbury have taken up her case, and 
the Government will surrender with regard to her as it 
did with regard to Tom Mann. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Bonar Law have both declared for an Imperial Parlia- 
ment drawn from all parts of the Empire. For years 
past everybody outside England has seen that this is the 
only way to preserve the Empire; it has been at the bot- 
tom of all colonial imperialism. More art treasures 
are being sold to rich Americans and the British public is 
much disturbed. Mr. Balfour has taken the matter up, 
and resolutions are being passed which will do no good. 














Ireland.—The Unionist papers are offering explana- 
tions why the Home Rule Bill, unlike its predecessors of 
1886 and 1893, has caused no excitement in Parliament 
or in the country, but admit the fact, and concede that 
nothing but a series of disastrous by-elections will stop 
its passage. Lord Courtney predicted at a meeting at- 
tended by F. E. Smith, M.P., and other leading Unionists 
that the question will be settled by a conference of all 
parties. Probably owing to the favorable reception of 
the measure, Mr. Asquith has been gradually disclosing, 
in answer to Parliamentary questions, that the Bill is 
much more comprehensive than was gathered from his 
introductory speech. The acts of the Joint Exchequer 
3oard, an appointive body whose authority was supposed 
to be absolute, will be subject to review by the courts, and 
the Irish Parliament will have power to amend the Uni- 
versity acts, control the administration of Land Purchases 
and contract loans in such markets and on such terms, 
and give such security, as it judges expedient. It can also 
make grants from Irish revenues to particular industries, 
and grant bounties equivalent to the excise duties. The 
amendments drafted by the Liberal Home Rule Com- 
mittee, which have therefore quasi-official sanction, all 
tend to enlarge the provisions of the Bill. They propose 
that the Irish Parliament shall, after eight years, consti- 
tute the Senate as it sees fit, shall have power to alter the 
number of its membership, if proportional representation 
be adopted, and that the Irish Executive shall have the 
same powers, defined in the same way, as those given to 
the Executives of the self-governing colonies. There is 





a disposition to have the Irish Parliament elected on the 
Irish County Councils’ instead of on the present parlia- 
mentary franchise, thus indirectly granting the suffrage 
to women, who have equal rights with men in the Irish 
local government electorate. Bishop McKenna of Clogher, 
referring to Unionist statements that some Irish bishops 
were opposed to Home Rule, said that as Professor of 
Maynooth and as member of the episcopal body, he knew 
the views of the bishops of Ireland, and he could state 
without qualification that each and all “wished from 
their heart of hearts the people of Ireland to have full 
and absolute control of their own affairs.” It happens 
that the prelates named as hostile, because they criticized 
occasional acts of some Nationalist leaders, are regular 
contributors to the Irish Parliamentary fund——The 
annual Feis Ceoil, or musical festival and prize compe- 
tition, was held during the second week of May with un- 
precedented success. Schools, choirs and individuals. 
from all parts of Ireland competed in every department 
of instrumental and vocal music. Irish airs and Gaelic 
songs, as well as original compositions after the tradi- 
tional Irish manner, formed the burden of the competi- 
tions. The adjudicators pronounced the attainments of 
the numerous contestants excellent, especially of the chil- 
dren from primary schools, and considered the restoratiom 
of Irish music now assured. 


France.—The successor of Henri Brisson as President 
of the Chamber of Deputies is Paul Deschanel. He was 
elected on May 23 by a vote of 292 against the 208 which 
were cast for Eugéne Etienne. The Socialists had a can- 
didate in the person of Marie Edouard Vaillant, but they 
threw him over at the final ballot and voted for Desch- 
anel, who was in favor of Proportional Representation, 
a method of suffrage favored by the Socialists. Delcassé 
had been mentioned as a representative of the Radicals, 
but he withdrew from the contest. 

Belgium.—Reports have been widely circulated by the 
Liberal and Socialist press that the ex-Minister Schollaert 
was sulking in his tent because of the rejection of his 
educational device, the bon scolaire, from the educational 
program of his successor. In a recent speech at Bellevue, 
Schollaert declared his absolute adhesion to de Broque- 
ville’s program, and added: “I have been accused of 
wishing to give 20,000,000 francs to the Catholic schools. 
But in reality the total school budget did not exceed six 
millions.” A scandal crusade was organized by the 
anti-clerical politicians of the country which has proved 
a boomerang. Suit was brought against seven papers in 
and around Brussels, with the result that a verdict was 
brought in condemning the Peuple to pay 6,000 francs 
damages, with interest, besides publishing three times on 
the front page of three papers, at the option of the plain- 
tiff, a retraction of the charge. Six other papers have 
been similarly fined from one to two thousand francs > 
the decision about a seventh is still under consideration. 
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Italy.—The occupation of Rhodes has aroused hopes 
in Greece that at the end of the war the Italians will 
allow the islands that are seized to be autonomous; a set- 
tlement which from present indications is far from certain. 
The prolongation of the war is creating a serious industrial 
crisis, a rise in the price of foodstuffs and widespread 
unemployment. ‘The threatened expulsion of Italians 
from all Turkish territory is resented by the Italian press 
as an act of barbarism. There are only 15,000 Free- 
masons in Italy, and yet they are in absolute control of 
the whole political machinery of the country and of many 
other things besides. An attempt was made to prevent 
army and navy officers from joining the Order, but it 
failed. The Socialists tried to keep their fraternity out 
of it but failed. There are Freemasons on every import- 
ant newspaper ; they are well represented in all the mu- 
nicipalities, and the Minister of Public Instruction is 
always a Mason, no matter what party is in power. Fer- 
rari has been reelected Grand Master. To commem- 
orate the victory of Constantine over Maxentius under 
the walls of Rome on October 28, 312, an event which 
changed the aspect of the world, two Roman associations, 
viz., the Chief Society of the Holy Cross and the Society 
for Honoring the Christian Martyrs, propose to erect a 
monument on the Milvian Bridge and to inaugurate a 
series of celebrations throughout the world. There are 
to be local committees under the direction of the various 
bishops, which are to be in touch with a Supreme Council 
in Rome. 











Portugal.—There is a general protest against the legit- 
imacy of the present Congress, even from the viewpoint 
of Portuguese Republicanism, for it is simply the Con- 
stitutional Convention which “resolved” itself into a Con- 
gress without even a nominal recourse to voters of the 
country. People now regret that the President is not 
empowered to dissolve the Congress and order a fresh 


election. The present members do little but talk and dis- 
pute. Duels on political grounds have become quite fre- 
quent. 


Germany.— The remark of the German Emperor that 
he would incorporate Alsace-Lorraine into Prussia if the 
anti-German spirit were to continue in the new Diet, was 
made the occasion of a renewed attack upon the Govern- 
ment and its officials by the Social Democrats. During 
the scene of tumultuous disturbance which followed, the 
Chancellor, together with the members of the Bundesrat, 
arose and left the assembly. Disturbance and confusion 
seem hitherto to have been the principal work accom- 
plished by the Socialist Party in the Reichstag and the 
various Diets. The papers censure the indiscreet and 
impetuous statement of the Emperor, but are no less pro- 
nounced in their criticism of the Socialist excesses. In 
the Prussian Diet, Borchardt and his fellow party repre- 
sentative Leinert will be brought to trial on the twofold 
charge of disturbance in the House and resistance to legal 
authority. Calm reigned in the Reichstag on the day 








following the tumult, and the question of the foreign 
policies of the nation were the subject of discussion. All 
the speakers without exception expressed their desire for 
an honorable peace with England. On May 22 the 
final session of the Reichstag for the present season took 
place. The meeting was again characterized by violent 
attacks upon the Emperor, the Chancellor and the Gov- 
ernment by the Socialist representative Ledebour. He 
was frequently called to order and a perfect storm of in- 
dignation swept through the House. “The day will come,” 
concluded the Chancellor in his fiery defence of the nation 
and its ruler, “when the German people will give their 
answer to these attacks upon the Emperor and the Gov- 
He pointed out that the Socialists are openly 
advocating revolution. Another resolution was then pre- 
sented by the Centre and accepted by the House. In the 
eyes of all, this party has shown itself not merely the most 
active and intelligent, but likewise the strongest element 
in the Reichstag. The latter will resume its sessions on 


November 26. 





ernment.” 


Hungarian Riots.—The election of Count Tisza as 
President of the House of Representatives on May 22 
was attended by scenes of indescribable confusion. Be- 
fore the voting, all detachable objects which might serve 
as missiles for the deputies were removed. The Socialists 
were in violent opposition to Count Tisza because of his 
stand against universal suffrage. When, in spite of their 
efforts, he was nevertheless elected, they left in a body. 
That night the Socialist Union announced a general strike 
of all industries for the following three days. Public 
officials alone were to be excepted. About one-third of 
the workingmen obeyed the call of the Socialist Union 
and marched under its direction towards the Parliament 
for a general demonstration. For protection the author- 
ities had drawn about the building a cordon of police and 
had manned the street with soldiery. Street barricading 
and fighting followed, in which cavalry and police were 
obliged to make several charges upon the crowd. It was 
especially noticeable that many of the rioters who freely 
discharged firearms were mere schoolboys. During 
this time tumultuous scenes were likewise being enacted 
in the Parliament. Amid the protests of the House, the 
Socialist Winarski poured forth his abuse upon the Em- 
peror as the cause of all this violence for having refused 
the demand for universal suffrage. Count Tisza, how- 
ever, showed himself master of the situation. To the 
petition for a suspension of the sitting he answered: 
“Though fifty persons should be shot in this hall, I would 
not discontinue the session.” In a special session it was 
determined that an explanation concerning the suffrage 
should be given to satisfy the people. Late in the evening 
of the same day the Socialist Union issued a proclama- 
tion asking the strikers to cease from further violence 
and resume their work in the morning. This order was 
no obéyed. Six deaths have been reported and about 
one hundred are said to have suffered serious injuries. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Social Mission of Catholic Women 


Socialism to-day is striving with a frenzied effort to 
rally under its red banner of revolt the workingwomen 
of the world. But its agitation is not limited to these 
alone. It is carried on with no less zeal among the 
women teachers and pupils in our schools and colleges 
and universities throughout the land. The most potent 
factor in this propaganda are the Socialist women’s or- 
ganizations everywhere established and growing with 
the rapidity of the Socialist movement itself. “The 
foundations of the present order are undermined,” 
says Bebel, “the revolutionary spirit enters everywhere. 
Hence woman is not to remain inactive; she must con- 
secrate her forces to whomsoever shall affranchise her, 
together with the proletarian. With her assistance vic- 
tory is ours.” 

France, Italy, Austria, Finland, Russia and England 
are already filled with women revolutionists working 
actively among the men, no less than among the members 
of their own sex. Even Japan has its translations of 
Kropotkin and of Marx from the hand of a Japanese 
Socialist woman. Reckless, revolutionary orators of the 
stamp of Eleanor Marx, who was the leading spirit in 
the great English dock strike of the eighties, and who 
later, like the other daughter of the founder of modern 
Socialism, took her own life because “no longer en- 
durable” to her, are now to be found among the Socialist 
women of every country. They represent all classes and 
types, ranging from the syndicalist “spirit-woman” of 
Italy, Marie Rygier, who delights in speeding her auto- 
mobile and harangueing Socialist audiences, to the 
flaming torch’ of Germany, the famous virago of the 
Socialist Party, Rosa Luxemburg. Of Clara Zetkin, 
editor of the Socialist women’s journal Gleichheit, we are 
told that the audiences she addresses in her vehement 
speeches often average for considerable periods no less 
than twenty thousand souls a week. 

Perhaps nowhere is the Socialist women’s movement 
better organized than in Germany itself, where hundreds 
of thousands of women have already joined its ranks; 
while their boycotts upon dealers, their contributions to 
Socialist funds, their distribution of leaflets and their 
constant work of organization and campaigning are of 
the most material service to the party whose cause they 
espouse. Cabs and wagons were even hired by them 
at the Reichstag’s elections to gather up the men 
wherever they could be found and bring them to the 
polling places. 

The Catholic women of Germany, in the meanwhile, 
have likewise begun to realize that they are called upon 
to take an active part in this important struggle, upon 
which depend their homes and their religion. Steps 
have even been taken by them, at the invitation of the 





Centre, to organize a woman’s auxiliary for the service 
of the party. This was done at Diisseldorf, where five 
thousand women instantly responded to the call for 
volunteers. Everywhere throughout Germany there is 
manifested the same active interest in the work of or- 
ganization for social, economic and charitable purposes. 
This movement was first put*on foot by the Centre, 
when in 1903 it prepared the way for the United Cath- 
olic Women’s Association, the Katholische Frauenbund. 

Simultaneously with this was founded in France that 
other great organization of Catholic women known as 
the Ligue Patriotique des Frangaises. Similar enthusi- 
asm was soon manifested in other countries, until finally, 
in 1911, as we have recently been told, the Holy Father 
had the happiness of giving his blessing in the Eternal 
City to the assembled delegates of an International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Women. To-day we, too, have the 
satisfaction of beholding the women of the United States 
actively undertaking the same task of centralization, be- 
gun for them by the Louisiana State Convention and the 
Central Verein, and lately promoted by the stirring 
appeal of the Archbishop of Milwaukee. The consum- 
mation of this glorious work, we most earnestly hope, 
will be the establishment of a mighty and magnificent 
National American League of Catholic Women worthy 
of the greatness of the Church which it is to represent 
before the world. 

A glance at the united Socialist women’s organization 
in our Own country may serve as a stimulus for our 
Catholic women. The movement began when the pre- 
sent Socialist Party was formed, during the convention 
of 1901, at which eight regularly elected women dele- 
gates attended. In the following convention, held in 
1904, the number of women delegates had not increased ; 
but a new impetus was thenceforth given to the move- 
ment. In 1908, twenty women delegates were elected, 
coming from fourteen different States. At this conven- 
tion the Women’s National Committee was formed, con- 
sisting of five members, to whom was entrusted the task 
of planning and supervising the work of propaganda and 
organization among their sex, while a special woman 
organizer was permanently kept in the field. 

Since that time the various Socialist women’s locals 
have been untiring in arranging Socialist lectures, print- 
ing and distributing Socialist literature, establishing and 
personally conducting Socialist Sunday Schools, carry- 
ing on their agitation for women’s suffrage, which they 
consider to be their special mission, introducing Social- 
ism into women’s labor organizations, preaching the doc- 
trine of the class struggle whenever an opportunity 
offered itself, whether in private or upon the platform, 
and fearlessly mounting the soap-box wherever a 
women’s gathering took place. Thus at the meeting of 
the Women’s Trade Union, held at Boston in 1911, a 
resolution indorsing a Socialist daily .paper was intro- 
duced and carried by them with but little opposition. 


Books and periodicals and journals defending the 
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greatest freedom of divorce, maintaining the right of 
mothers to restrict according to their own good pleasure 
the number of their offspring, and often openly counten- 
ancing the teaching of free-love, are widely circulated 
by them among the working women of our land. At the 
Socialist Convention just ended women delegates formed 
one of the most active and aggressive elements. Organ- 
ization of working women, agitation for women’s suf- 
frage and a vast distribution of Socialist literature were 
among the principal features of their activity. 

It is evident, therefore, that Catholic women can no 
longer be indifferent to the great social issues ; and while 
they may not adopt all the practices of their revolutionary 
sisters, they can find in the activity of Socialist women, 
and especially in the literary propaganda and zeal for 
organization displayed by them, sufficient suggestiveness 
to indicate the methods which they themselves must fol- 
low in carrying out their divine mission to mankind. 

It is their duty, not merely to introduce into their own 
homes a truly apostolic spirit, but likewise to safeguard 
the large body of their sisters, no less from the moral 
danger of Socialism, than from the grinding extortion 
of the sweatshop and the unspeakable degradation of the 
white slave traffic. The fact that the home is daily being 
disintegrated under our very eyes by modern social con- 
ditions and modern irreligious education, is but another 
reason which makes most imperative the work of Cath- 
olic women to save the homes that are still untouched by 
this blight of our age, and to protect the daily increasing 
number of those who are no longer with any ties of 
family life. 

“The tali about home would all be very well,” says a 
business woman, “if it were possible for every woman to 
have a home of her own, but what are we to do when 
there are eight million women in the United States to- 
day who leave their homes every morning to earn their 
living just the same as men, and for low wages at that— 
a great many of them getting barely enough to keep 
body and soul together.” (Catholic Transcript.) 

A thousand channels of social usefulness are, there- 
fore, thrown open to the Catholic woman; but the work 
is so vast that individual efforts can count for little, valu- 
able and altogether indispensable as these are in them- 
selves. Strong Catholic organization and _ energetic 
Catholic leadership, together with the most unselfish co- 
operation on the part of all are the most crying need 
of our time. Every true Catholic woman must give her 
best efforts to the work of Catholic organization, under 
the guidance or with the approbation of the divinely 
constituted ecclesiastical authority. This last, as the Holy 
Father wisely says, is for us the one unfailing bond of 
apostolic unity in all our manifold endeavors. “By so 
doing,” he tells the Catholic women of the world, “you 
can accomplish worthily the most noble mission that 
women have in society. It is said that you belong to 
the weaker sex, but you can show the world wonderful 
examples of firmness which the so-called stronger sex 





lacks, as they do not know the sublime virtue of sac- 
rifice.”’ 

Catholic organizations, like individuals, have their 
social duties. They are not intended merely for a selfish 
benefit, or a mutual benevolence restricted to the circle 
of their membership. They are rather to be living cen- 
tres of Catholic activity, whence shall irradiate the light 
of truth and the warmth of charity to the farthest limits 
of the earth. They are to be fountain sources of Cath- 
olic literary propaganda, whence Catholic books, journals, 
pamphlets and leaflets are to spread like a mighty deluge 
into every nook and corner of our country. 

To describe in detail the vast possibilities of social 
work on the part of Catholic women is far beyond the 
scope of this paper. They may, nevertheless, be 
summed up briefly and adequately in three comprehensive 
words which should be inscribed in letters of gold upon 
the banner of every Catholic women’s association. They 
come from the lips of the Holy Father himself: Reli- 
gious Education, Charity, Sacrifice !—here is the epitome 
of woman’s social duties as given them by the Supreme 
Pontiff during the convention of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Women, held at Rome. It perfectly 
expresses the threefold ideal of woman’s social activity. 
For gloss and comment we have but to study our Holy 
Father’s own words of explanation, warm and throb- 
bing with that same divine zeal which has inspired all 
his utterances. To the women delegates then assembled 
in his presence he said: 

“Your mission is threefold. First, it is a mission of 
religion through the diffusion of religious education; 


practica! teaching more than anything else is required of 
you, and you must afford examples of Christian virtues.” 


It is a twofold teaching, therefore, that is here com- 
mitted to them: a duty of giving to the world its sub- 
limest lessons of Catholic truth and virtue by word and 
by example. 

“Then there is a mission of charity which you can ac- 
complish in a thousand ways. Do not only help the poor, 
but also and more those who need to be recalled on the 
path of virtue, and remember that truth spoken by a 
woman can work miracles. 

“Your third mission is that of sacrifice, and I need not 
give you any recommendations on this score, as you 
understand and accomplish well this mission daily. If 
you accomplish these three missions you fully deserve 
God’s blessing for yourselves and also for all other 


women who need comfort in their affliction.” 
JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Religion and the Fourteenth Amendment 


“Doubtless the intention of the Congress which framed, 
and of the States which adopted this Amendment of the 
Constitution, must be sought in the words of the Amend- 
ment, and the debates in Congress are not admissible as 
evidence to control the meaning of those words.” 

Thus speaks the Supreme Court in deciding a case 
brought under the Fourteenth Amendment. Therefore, 
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whatever may have been the occasion for proposing or 
ratifying it, it is now, as it stands, a part of the Federal 
Constitution. We shall confine our attention to the sec- 
ond clause of section I: “No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States.” 

We may premise that, by very general consent among 
Constitutional lawyers, there could have existed in the 
United States, prior to the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, a free white native son of native parents 
who could in no sense be called a “citizen”; for, a man 
born in the District of Columbia, after it had passed 
under Federal control, was surely not a native of Mary- 
land nor of any State. Such a man could not claim citi- 
zenship in any State, and therefore could not claim to be 
a citizen of the United States; for United States citizen- 
ship was dependent and consequent upon State citizen- 
ship. The amendment under consideration defines United 
States citizenship and makes it a thing apart and inde- 
pendent of State citizenship. A man may now be, in the 
full sense of the word, a citizen of the United States and 
yet not have a legal residence in any State, Territory or 
dependency ; while domicile in a State is required of him 
who would claim to be a citizen of that State. Since 
there are now two citizenships, distinguishable and sep- 
arable, so there are two sets of “rights and immunities” 
belonging respectively to the different and distinct citizen- 
ships. 

In the famous Slaughter-House cases, brought before 
the Supreme Court in 1872, Mr. Justice Miller, in giving 
the opinion of the Court, laid down that the amendment 
conferred upon the Federal Government the power to 
protect the “privileges and immunities” of citizens of 
“the United States” and prohibited the State Government 
from abridging or curtailing them; but the “privileges and 
immunities” of the citizens of a “State” in their capacity 
as citizens of that State were not embraced in the amend- 
ment, and had undergone no alteration by the action of 
the ratifying States. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the question whether a 
State may, despite the Fourteenth Amendment, set up an 
established Church, or “make a law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” hinges upon this second question: Would such 
an “establishment of religion” infringe the rights of citi- 
zens of “the United States’? This question is purely 
academic, and is not susceptible of a categorical and au- 
thoritative answer ; for it is not the wont of the Supreme 
Court, the only competent tribunal in the matter, to decide 
speculative questions in no way connected with cases 
brought before it. That august tribunal has already de- 
cided, however, that certain things are not “privileges and 
immunities” of citizens of the United States as such. 
Speaking through Mr. Justice Brown, in one of the Civil 
Rights cases, it held that equality before the law did not 
entail the necessity of recognizing and according civil or 
social equality, for example, in schools, houses of public 





entertainment, or in public conveyances. “The Fourteenth 
Amendment does not invest Congress with power to legis- 
late upon subjects that are within the domain of State 
legislation, but to provide modes of relief against State 
legislation or State action” of a nature to affect injuri- 
ously the privileges and immunities inherent in national 
citizenship. Thus Mr. Justice Bradley worded the de- 
cision of the Court. 

That the Fourteenth Amendment is in some sense a 
“blanket provision” is seen in the somewhat recent action 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, as quoted by 
Crittenden Marriott in his work on civil government. By 
the law of that State a husband may will away his minor 
children, as he might his personal property, without giv- 
ing the mother of the children any voice in the matter. A 
case of this kind having reached the Supreme Court of 
the State, the decision was rendered that the State law 
was in conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and it was therefore null. There 
are in about three-fourths of the States enactments sim- 
ilar to.that which was declared null by the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina; but its decision is, of course, 
not binding on the other States, though it could be quoted 
as a precedent. 

A closer approach to the religious question, however, 
is seen in certain proposed amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, after the adoption of the Fourteenth. Barely 
seven years after its due ratification had been proclaimed, 
James G. Blaine, a member at the time of the House of 
Representatives, embodied in a proposed amendment the 
views that President Grant had expressed in his annual 
message for 1875. It was couched in the following terms: 
“No State shall make any law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” After 
slight modifications it passed the House by the requisite 
two-thirds majority, but failed to pass the Senate. Some 
six other proposed amendments in similar terms have 
been brought to the attention of Congress, but not one 
has passed either branch. We do not know what may be 
the general feeling in Maryland towards clergymen, 
though its Constitution excludes them from civil office; 
but we know that one citizen of Maryland, a certain Mr. 
O’Brien, proposed in Congress an amendment not only 
to prevent “an establishment of religion” by a State, but 
also to disqualify all clergymen for Federal offices. It 
collapsed. 

Our impression is that when the foregoing proposals 
to change our fundamental law were under consideration 
by the committees on judiciary in the Senate and the 
House, there would have been some objection to them if 
they simply provided for what the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment provided ; but we are not aware that they were ob- 
jected to on such or similar grounds. They were viewed 
as proposals to restrict further the freedom of action of 
the several States; therefore they were distinct from the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

In support of our view, we wish to quote from Pro- 
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fessor James Bryce’s “The American Commonwealth” 
(Vol. I, p. 117, edition of 1910). After summing up the 
duties incumbent on the several States and the powers 
denied them, as indicated in the Federal Constitution, he 
says: ‘Note that this list contains no prohibition to a 
State to do any of the following things: Establish a par- 
ticular form of religion; endow a particular form of 
religion, or educational or charitable establishments con- 
nected therewith ; abolish trial by jury in criminal or civil 
cases,’ etc., etc. 

In the decision handed down by Mr. Justice Miller in 
the Slaughter-House cases already mentioned, there is a 
partial enumeration of the rights attached to national 
citizenship. This makes no attempt to be exhaustive; vet, 
as the Fourteenth Amendment under fire, there 
should have been, in our opinion, some hint or sugges- 
tion of the religious question, if the Court then held that 
done for the Federal 


was 


what the First Amendment had 
Government, the Fourteenth Amendment had done for 
the State Governments. [ut it does not follow, as we see 
the subject, that the citizens of any State are in even 
remote danger of being made the victims of fanatical 
ecclesiasticism ; for there is enough fellow-feeling among 
the States to bring them to the rescue by a suitable 
amendment, should a narrow, persecuting policy assert 
itself in one or several of them. The danger to our lib- 
erties is not to be found in religion; it exists and is grow- 
ing stronger among those whose love for religion is as 
much a minus quantity as is their respect for our laws, 
whose protection they claim while they are plotting to 
compass the destruction of the Constitution. 


Joan, the Child of Nature 


I believe that to many of us the saints are no more 
than abstract virtues without an individualizing touch. 
In some cases our prosaic estimate of the saints is not 
purely subjective. For many of them had little of the 
natural left after years of strenuous effort in the quest 
of sanctity. But in other cases, though the cords of Adam 
be preserved and even strengthened, we are blinded to 
them by the halo of holiness. Besides there is an impres- 
sion among Christians that nature blocks the supernatural 
and that grace foregoes the assistance of nature in the 
works of God. Instinctively under the pressure of such 
a persuasion, many persons divorce sanctity from nature 
in their estimate of saintly ideals. 

Is not Blessed Joan of Arc subject to a mutilation of 
this kind at the present time? Up toa few vears ago she 
could be gazed at in the manifold glory in which nature 
clothed her; but now may it not be that the supernatural 
light of her beatification will monopolize our gaze? We 
think not. For there is less danger of obscuration in re- 
gard to her than in regard to any other saint, because the 
manifestations of nature were so pronounced in her life. 
Indeed, some of her actions and words, which now glow 
with the double beauty of nature and grace, might possi- 





bly give us pause had they not upon them the reassuring 
approbation of the Church. 

For example, Joan of Arc had a genuine womanly in- 
stinct for splendid garments. Mounted on her coal-black. 
charger and clad in complete steel, which sparkled in the 
glimpses of the sun, she wore over all a cloak that would 
have graced the Field of the Cloth of Gold; and when 
she was pulled from her horse outside the walls of Com- 
piegne she had on a surcoat of gold. 

She was partial to strong forms of expression. 
mannishness, however, vulgarized her speech. 
strangely enough, she combined the refinements of her 
sex with a virile tongue. She said to Jean de Metz: “| 
must be with the King by mid-Lent, if I wear my legs 
dewn to the knees.” To Seguin, who asked her: “What 
language does the Voice speak?” she said, “The Voice 
speaks a better language than yours.” “Do you believe 
in God?” he asked. “More firmly than you do,” she an- 
swered. Seguin was one of the Professors of Poitiers 
who was to pass judgment on the genuineness of her 
visions. He evidently wished to have a miracle from her. 
Here is her forcible rejoinder: “In God's name, I did not 
come to Poitiers to work miracles! Take me to Orleans 
and | will show you; give me a few men or many, and 
I go.” 

When Dunois, the commander of the troops in Orleans, 
fetched her news of Fastolf, the English general, she 
said to him, first captain of the age though he was: “I 
command you to let me know as soon as you hear of 
Fastolf’s arrival. If he passes without my knowledge, | 
will have your head!” When asked at her trial how she 
felt towards the Burgundian partisan, who lived near 
Domremy in the days of her early girlhood, she answered 
promptly: “I would have been glad to have his head ;— 
God, of course, willing!” A Friar Minor, in his sim- 
plicity, put the question: “Were you ever in a place 
where English were overcome?” “In God’s name, surely,” 
came the response. “How mildly you put it!” 

In the very teeth of Warwick and Stafford she indig- 
nantly exclaimed: “Though they (the English) were a 
hundred thousand Godoms more than they are, they shall 
not have the Kingdom.” “Which did you care for most,” 
they asked at the trial, “your banner or your sword?” 
‘Better, forty times better, my banner than my sword!” 
“Did you not attack Paris on a Sunday?” “If I did, that 
is matter for confession and not for you!” ‘Why was 
your banner taken to Rheims more than the other cap- 
tains’? “It had shared the pains; it was only right that 
it should share the honor.” “Was there much light around 
the saints?” asked one of the conceited Intellectuals on 
the bench. “Oh, yes; for thou must not imagine that 
thou hast all the light.” 

In an ordinary person some of these answers would 
perhaps seem to be impudent and rude. But in her they 
seem to be what they really were, only the quick, nervous 
expressions of an energy that could not brook restraint. 
nor bear the manifold pettiness around her. 
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She had all a woman’s fidelity to her ideals. She had 
formed to herself a flattering picture of the Dauphin, 
who, to put it mildly, was not of imposing moral stature 
at his best; and this picture she carried with her in im- 
agination to the stake, in spite of his endeavors to erase 
every amiable feature with slothfulness and ingratitude. 
He failed her disgracefully in the efforts which she made 
to take Paris, and posterity will never forget him for the 
way he let her die. She had saved France and was for- 
saken by France. She had given the prince his crown of 
gold at Rheims, and he had permitted them to place on 
her head a crown of flames at Rouen. On that momen- 
tous May-day of her death Joan had every right to gaze 
out from the scaffold at the hills and fields around Rouen 
and to see them bristling with the spears and sparkling 
with the swords, and hear them resounding with the 
battle-cries of the chivalry of France, rushing in from the 
four quarters of the kingdom at the call of the king to 
save her at the last moment; and yet she looked and saw 
only the new May-green on the hills, and the helpless 
trees waving farewells to her, and heard only the birds 
singing gleefully, unconscious of their sister’s plight, 
whilst she perished in the fire. But to the very end, though 
she must have seen through him, she remained stubbornly 
loyal to the ingrate, and with flashing eyes hurled back at 
the preacher Erard, who had said, “Your king is heretic,” 
“My king is the most noble of all Christians!” 

Finally, and most strangely perhaps, the warrior-maid 
and heroic martyr feared death, and shrank from pain 
and insult, and longed to live. She was not a coward for 
all that. A coward is not one that fears death and pain, 
but one that yields to his fear; Joan was not overcome 
nor stayed by her feelings, but the feelings she had. In- 
deed, her very sensitiveness and refinement kept her from 
becoming callous to suffering. Pierced through the shoul- 
der in the battle of the Tourelle, instead of suppressing 
her sense and expression of pain, as a man would prob- 
ably have done in accordance with his more stoical nature, 
she screamed. When Glasdale, the English captain, 
brutally insulted her with a sling at her purity, she for- 
got for a moment that she was a soldier, hung her head, 
hid her face in her hands, and wept, to think that any 
man should think so ill of her. She dreaded the thought 
of being sold to the English, and therefore leaped from 
the tower of Beaurevoir to avoid the possibility of such a 
misfortune. In prison her prayers to her saints for de- 
liverance are very touching. They had said that she 
should be delivered with great victory, meaning her fiery 
entrance into heaven. She took their words in the ordi- 
nary sense and expected to the end to see the blue sky 
above her again, to tread the green carpets of Domremy, 
and to wander as of yore in her red waist and skirt with 
‘her sheep and lambs along the banks of the cool Meuse. 
Her nostrils thrilled with anticipated spring fragrances, 
her eyes dilated with the sweet scenes she would see once 
‘more, and her ears tingled with the music of nature that 
ewas in store for her. These natural longings and frus- 





trated hopes added intensity to the bitterness of her death 
when finally her eyes were opened to the certainty of her 
doom. 

When they carried her the news that she must die that 
day, she began to weep most pitifully and to tear her 
hair, crying out: ‘Will they treat me so cruelly; must 
this body of mine be reduced to ashes this very day?” 
One witness says he saw her coming out of the prison on 
her way to the stake, weeping so sadly that his heart was 
touched and he could look upon the scene no longer. Ar- 
rived at the foot of the scaffold, she offered her thanks- 
givings and lamentations to God so pathetically that even 
the judge was moved to tears, to hear her express those 
sad regrets and make such woeful moan. While they 
were fixing her to the stake with chains she called on St. 
Michael heartrendingly, and in the midst of the flames, 
with a loud voice she pronounced the name of Jesus. 
Joan did not flinch, but surely it would be a mistake to 
imagine that she did not feel. 

Too often admirable natural qualities are destitute of 
God’s grace ; and sometimes, on the other hand, the charm 
of sanctity in the human soul is not heightened by the 
graces of nature. Wherefore men pretty generally have 
come to look askance at nature as at a winning but dan- 
gerous thing, and at sanctity as at a good without its 
pleasantness. But in Joan of Arc grace and nature were 
happily met. She was a child of earth and heaven. Over 
her helmet she wore an aureola, and over her silks and 
velvets the halo of holiness. She could pray softly and 
speak indignantly. She could be as loyal to king and to 
God; and could retain a woman’s sensitive heart beneath 
manly steel. Accordingly, we feel safe and sure in our 
devotion to her, because her supernatural holiness is our 
guarantee; and we feel tender towards her, because she 
remained so natural. Joun A. McCrorey, s.J. 


Portugal Abroad 


Whatever people in Europe may think of Portugal’s 
pretensions to be a Republic, the delusion is not being 
encouraged in its colonies. A Belgian magistrate who 
has traveled through the territory of Angola, an African 
possession of Portugal, has revealed to the world a con- 
dition of slavery imposed on the natives by the Portu- 
guese officials which is as disgraceful as we have ever 
read of, in the days when African slave-trading was at 
its worst. The writer does not hesitate to assume all the 
responsibility of this hideous story. Indeed he gives his 
name and address and his station in life. He is Paul 
Mathieu Leclercq, Magistrat au Congo Belge, and is 
to be found at present at 51 Avenue de |’Observatore, 
Ucc'e, Bruxelles. He tells the London Spectator all 
about it. That paper publishes the letter in French, and 
lets its readers accept its testimony or not as they choose. 

From September, 1910, till the end of June, 1911, this 
government official was traveling in the Kwango region, 
and ascended the river Kwango, which separates the Bel- 
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gian from the Portuguese territory, going as far as the 
Falls of Francis Joseph. 

During that time he not only heard complaints and 
denunciations from the chiefs and natives, but learned 
from the Portuguese functionaries themselves that slaves 
were bought from the Bayaka chiefs living in the Bel- 
gian Congo, and were sent to St. Paul de Loando. The 
method adopted in this traffic was both cold blooded and 
treacherous. Porters were sent with loads of rubber, and 
when they arrived at their destination, unaware of what 
was going to happen, the Portuguese merchant not only 
took the rubber but the porters as well, the arrangement 
having been made previously with the chiefs. The Bel- 
gian Government tried to stop this nefarious business, 
in 1910, by increasing the number of trading posts along 
the river, but failed because of the dangerous navigation 
of the Kwango, and also because of the complicity of the 
Portuguese officials. Some amelioration of conditions 
was effected, but there is no doubt that the Portuguese 
traders are still buying slaves in the Belgian Congo. 

While Portugal was yet a monarchy there were very 
few soldiers in Angola. Thus on the Kwango there was 
a post of thirty soldiers at Kabamba, and another of five 
on the river Tungila. After the establishment of the 
Republic the number was increased and the garrison of 
the Tungila post was raised to forty men, while two new 
military stations were established opposite the Belgian 
posts of the Falls of Francis Joseph, and at Kassonga 
Lunda. The first of these posts was begun in April, 
1911. 

This was a move in the right direction, but they then 
proceeded to raise the poll-tax of the natives from four 
and five francs to forty francs. That sum, of course, the 
blacks would not and could not pay. The result was 
that Portuguese troops were despatched to the villages 
to levy the tax by force of arms, and in 1911 reinforce- 
ments were ordered out with machine guns. They came 
from St. Paul de Loando and proceeded by way of the 
Belgian Congo to Kwango, traveling by river and rail- 
road as far as Tumba. They attacked a great number 
of villages, butchered those natives who resisted, set fire 
to the houses, and carried off into slavery the men, 
women and children who survived the carnage. St. Paul 
de Loando, Malange and other places received the vic- 
tims. An agent of the Belgian custom houses, M. de 
Colnet, now dead, saw the villages burning between the 
Falls of Francis Joseph and the Tungila, and admitted 
hundreds of fugitives to Belgian territory. This mas- 
sacre occurred in March, 1911. 

“In April and May, 1911,” says the chronicler of these 
atrocities, “I saw villages burning on the Portuguese side 
of the river, and I allowed some of the native chiefs to 
come over. They asked for leave to establish their vil- 
lage on Belgian territory for protection. When I passed 
by Yenga on April 3, 1911, I learned that on the evening 
before the Portuguese had destroyed a large village, killed 
all the men except two or three who had succeeded in 








reaching the Belgian Congo, and carried off the women 
and children into captivity.” 

The natives declared that all this was done because 
the Portuguese wanted slaves. They said that the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the ruined villages were led 
off to slavery, and that anyone that refused to go with 
the captors was shot. 

The writer vouches for the truth of all these horrors. 
He was on the ground and heard the stories of the fugi- 
tives sometimes the day after the massacres. 

According to the common report of the natives, it is 
certain that slavery exists not only at St. Thomé, but 
in the whole of Angola, though not so openly, and they 
say that it is practiced everywhere by the Portuguese. 
“Not having gone personally to Cabinda or Loanda,” con- 
tinues the writer, “I cannot vouch for the exact truth of 
these reports, but everything leads me to believe that such 
is really the case.” What inclines him to think so is 
the character of the Portuguese who live in Africa, and 
the number of slaves they buy and carry off from the 
Kwango region which, it must not be forgotten, he says, 
“ig not an inconsiderable part of their territory.” 

All this is not surprising when we remember how Por- 
tugal is treating its other subjects who are not negroes, 
nor savages, nor natives of .the forests of Africa, but 
civilized Europeans and Christians who are living in Por- 
tugal itself, who have not only done no wrong, but who 
have conferred unnumbered blessings on their native 
land, and in whose veins runs the best blood of the race. 


S. 


‘*Proportionate Representation’’ 


The complaint has been made that far too many of 
our young Catholic men who have chosen a professional 
career show no ambition to qualify themselves for win- 
ning high distinction in their calling. The civil engineer, 
for example, is quite content with learning what will 
fit him merely for his present employment, the medical 
student avoids a course of training that he considers 
long and confining, while our young lawyers are not 
over much given to devouring Blackstone. They hate 
hard work, it is said, fear self-denial, and manifest 
little eagerness to become exceptionally proficient or 
profoundly learned in their professions. They are con- 
tent, it would seem, provided they can dress well and 
fare sumptuously, to drowse and dawdle along in hum- 
drum mediocrity. 

This is a serious matter, if true. For when the size 
of the Catholic population in America is considered, it 
is plain that we should have a constantly increasing 
number of representative men prominent in the civic, 
social and professional life of our country. But if 
young Catholics are so wanting in energy and ambition 
as to be quite satisfied that men not of their faith 
should continue to forge ahead and win the prizes Cath- 
olics are just as capable of gaining, would they but fit 
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themselves to do so, then the eighteen millions in this 
land who belong to the Fold will continue to be without 
their just proportion of representative laymen. If Cath- 
olic teachers, however, can inspire their pupils with a 
love for learning, an eagerness for a thorough educa- 
tion, and develop in those confided to their care a 
capacity for hard work, and if parents, too, are pre- 
pared, as of old, to make the sacrifices that sending their 
children through a Catholic college involves, the coming 
generation will behold with pride a goodly number of 
their co-religionists winning distinction in every walk 
of life, and filling with credit places of trust ‘and re- 
sponsibility in the world’s callings. For this desirable 
end, Catholics while realizing that they are the children 
of saints, should see as clearly the importance of a 
thorough education. Then to secure one, hardships and 
privation, if any there are, will be borne with patience 
and fortitude. 


Is Anything Really New? 


A historical parallel of some recent doings of our two 
leading citizens can be found in Cicero’s Second Philippic, 
where Mark Antony is attacked for making public certain 
letters which the orator had once written to him. The 
citation will be found at the beginning of the fourth chap- 
ter—“At etiam literas.” .Here is a translation of the 
passage: 


“But like a man devoid of breeding and ignorant 
of the usages of society he also gave to the public 
letters which he said I had sent him. For what man, 
even though slightly acquainted with the habits of 
gentlemen, because of some offense given, ever di- 
vulged the contents of letters which had been sent to 
him by a friend? What is this but destroying all 
companionship in life, destroying the means by 
which absent friends converse? It happens fre- 
quently that in letters many a jest is written which 
if published would appear stupid. Many opinions 
on serious matters are expressed which should never 
be given to the world.” 


The statesman who first penned those lines subse- 
quently lost his head. Absit omen! 





2e¢ 


The triumphal progress of the Italians towards Con- 
stantinople, across the islands of the Mediterranean has, 
to all appearance, ruffled the dove-cote of the Palais 
Bourbon in Paris. The doves are no longer cooing. 
When France lost the Protectorate of the Missions of 
the Orient, the atheists of the Government saw the 
transfer to the Italians with rejoicing. But now people 
are asking if the unofficial visit to the Holy See of M. 
Denys Cochin, the famous French Catholic Deputy, has 
anything to do with that stupendous political blunder, 
and whether the anti-clerical politicians of France are 
anxious to recover what they so recklessly threw away. 
The necessity of doing something has already been 





brought home to them. Thus they are trying to control 
Morocco, but they find that the Spanish Franciscans are 
at work there. As missionaries are excellent police offi- 
cers, it would, of course, be an excellent thing to have 
French instead of Spanish priests in that country to deal 
with in converting the natives. Monks and friars are 
better than bayonets and artillery, and if the missionaries 
were French, France might be spared many a battle. It 
is true that the present government of that country de- 
serves scant consideration, but the Vatican is always 
benignant, and the Spanish Franciscans would not care 
a straw what change is made, provided the work of sav- 
ing souls were continued, especially if a new adjustment 
would placate the rebellious Government of France. 





wae 

In 1894 a “Catholic Popular Party” was formed in 
Switzerland. Its membership was restricted to Catholics 
exclusively. Latterly, however, a certain amount of dis- 
content with this policy has manifested itself. Thus, a 
week or so ago, two hundred delegates met at Lucerne, 
and by an overwhelming majority (158 to 39) resolved 
to amend their constitution and admit members who 
were not Catholics, but who stood for law and order, 
as in the Centre Party of Germany, the Nationalists of 
Ireland, and the Union in Holland. The project has been 
severely criticized by two Italian papers, but there is no 
information yet as to the decision of the five Swiss 
bishops who have been appointed to consider the ques- 
tion. But why in these troublous times should not all 
good men unite? 





ad 


The Lutherans of Germany, we are told, propose to 
erect in Rome a church that will throw St. Peter’s in the 
shade. Luther is to be its patron saint. FEisleben, 
Luther’s birthplace, is to give a baptismal font; Mans- 
feld, where he lived as a boy, a solid silver basin to 
catch the baptismal water; Wittenberg, where he burned 
the Pope’s bull, is to supply the bells; Magdeburg, a 
pulpit ; and the Gustave-Adolf-Frauenverein, a Woman’s 
Society, which has taken Gustavus Adolphus, the popular 
Protestant military man, as their patron, is to flutter 
around to raise the subscriptions. What is it all for? 
To shelter the Roman Lutherans who could all be ac- 
commodated in a tram-car. However, as the religious 
and political anarchists of the present day are all 
Luther’s descendants, the church ought to be a big one. 
see 

The writer of “Notes” in the London Tablet calls the 
readers’ attention to a curious misapprehension by not 
only journalists, but men of letters also, of the meaning 
of the phrase in petto, which they take for “on a small 
scale,” evidently confounding the Italian petto, the breast, 
with the French petit, small, led astray, no doubt, by the 
English derivative from the French, petty, with its 
double t. Should the easiness of such blunders induce 
writers to be more careful to avoid them, purity of dic- 
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tion would be a great gainer. Another mistake, not con- 
fined to the newspapers, is that “of that ilk” means “of 
the same kind,” and writers on finance in the London 
Times are persuaded beyond the possibility of change 
that pari passu means “on an equal footing.” Their error 
has not, as yet, invaded politer circles, in which, how- 
ever, the following of Dickens, Thackeray and Byron 
leads to the frequent corruption of “mutual,” “demean” 
and “darkling.”” One must deplore, too, that the com- 
pilers of dictionaries sometimes give the weight of their 


much exaggerated authority to such things 
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Little Vi Sin, a Pekinese pup of noble lineage, was the 
guest of honor at a sumptuous luncheon given not long 
ago in a fashionable New York hotel. The wealthy 
woman whom Vi Sin graciously allows to be his owner 
showed a delicate consideration for her pet’s high-bred 
inviting to the banquet none but 
Pekinese dogs. Even the dachshund, whose vogue has 
been seriously affected by late events in the Far East, 
So seven of Vi Sin’s canine 


exclusiveness by 


was conspicuously absent. 
friends, all suitably attended, entered the dining room. 
“At the table,” the report runs, “each woman was seated 
next to her Chinese dog on a Chinese stool covered with 
Everything in the room savored of the 
some of the clothes worn were of 
style. An appropriate menu was prepared, in- 
dishes with Chinese or Chinese-sounding titles, 
Those whom 
of “our best 
Socialism 


a Chinese mat. 
Chinese. Even 
Chinese 
cluding 
‘Hors d’CEuvres a la Pekinese.’ ” 
the part 
embrace 


such as 


such absurd extravagances on 


society’ are tempting to radical 
should remember that these women in all probability had 
left no little ones at home, and have an ancient precedent, 
moreover, for the Vi Sin luncheon. For we read in the 
Jesuit “Relations” that it was the custom of the first 


Americans to bring dogs to the table. 
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The war with Mexico, which began with the annexa- 
tion of Texas and ended with the absorption of what 
now constitutes the States of California, Nevada, Utah 
and Arizona, with parts of Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming, lasted from April 24, 1846, to July 4, 1848. 
In the course of it 112,230 troops took part, of whom 
30,954 were regulars, 73,776 were militia and volunteers, 
and 7,500 were engaged in naval operations. About 
80,000 troops actually entered Mexico, though not more 
than about 40,000 were in the field at one and the same 
time. The American loss from death on the field and 
from wounds and sickness was 12,876. Desertions were 
numerous, there having been 5,331 among the regulars 
and 3,876 among the volunteers and militia. The money 
cost of the war to the United States was $165,500,000. 
Mexico lost upwards of 650,000 square miles of terri- 
tory; its loss in blood and treasure can only be guessed. 
It was of this war that General U. S. Grant said in his 
“Personal Memoirs,” that it was “one of the most unjust 





ever waged by a stronger against a weaker nation- 
Nations, like individuals, are punished for their trans- 
gressions. We got our punishment in the most san- 
guinary and expensive war of modern times.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Italian Suffrage and the Catholic Voter 


Rome, May 12, 1912. 

In the Chamber of Deputies the debate on the exten-- 
sion of the suffrage continues. Everybody stands for 
the bill, but here and there are misgivings. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the measure will mean a large in- 
crease in the Catholic vote; how large the government 
declares to be problematical. Then there is the question 
of whether the Catholic votes will, with due leave, con- 
centrate on their own candidates, and so establish a 
Catholic section of the Chamber, which will have to be 
reckoned with. Giolitti, in a debonair speech, much of 
it persiflage, laughed away all menace of clericalism. 
Of the Catholics entering into political life, he figured 
that a number would not be intransigeant, reactionary he 
called them ; against the rest he counted on a united front 
between his own party and all the Socialist and Radical 
elements. ' 

As for the Liberals, now in minority, if they did not 
know how to meet the situation, he averred that it would 
be their own fault, and no great loss to the country, as 
the Clericals would replace them with whatever benefit 
was to be had from a minority party in the Chamber. 
As for coercing the people to use the franchise, he 
thought it would be impractical, as the government would 
probably be confronted with some millions of those who, 
through recalcitrancy or indifference, would fail to vote, 
and the machinery of the law could uot proceed against 
such a multitude. 

Of course, the cry against reactionaries serves to rally 
a majority in the Chamber; but there is reaction and re- 
action. A reaction which would bring about through in- 
ternal political activity a restoration of the Papal States 
and thus a breaking up of United Italy as at present 
constituted, does not seem within the present compass 
of practical politics. A readjustment of the relations be- 
tween the government and the Holy See, with a restora- 
tion of the political independence of the Holy Father, a 
freedom and power commensurate with the exigencies of 
his pontifical function in the world, made secure by in- 
ternational agreement, the present coalition would 
heartily oppose, and it might apprehend the raising of 
this question by a Catholic party in the Chamber of any 
considerable dimensions. Such a party, seeing the hope- 
lessness of securing full justice to the Vatican, might be 
expected by the Anti-clericals to make an effort to bring 
about such an adjustment as a measure of partial jus- 
tice and the wisest policy for Italy. But the real live 
issue between the government and a Catholic party would 
be the question of secular as against religious education 
in the schools, of governmental instead of ecclesiastical 
control of the funds and property confiscated from the 
Church for the maintenance of Catholic worship through- 
out Italy. 

Here would open up a controversy of practical poli- 
tical import. The present united opposition to clerical- 
ism really lies there. The Anti-clericals wish to secularize 
all education, to keep whatever divine worship is allowed 
entirely in hand, and holding the clergy as employees of 
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the State, to make them its creatures. The bloc will 
stand united on that. Beyond that there might be a 
division on the present opportuneness of the radical pro- 
gram of taking over all Church property and funds en- 
tirely for secular purposes, and sending the clergy to 
beggary and religion to the devil. The Socialists and 
the Republicans, it they had the power, would stand upon 
no ceremony about attempting the immediate realization 
of the full measure of the Masonic plan; the Conserva- 
tives, who form Giolitti’s nucleus in the bloc, might balk 
to-day, but not to-morrow. 

When the cost of the war, long past the original re- 
serve therefor, has to be paid, there will be a choice be- 
tween increased taxation or the use of religious re- 
sources ; in the present heavy condition of national taxes 
few doubt where the choice will fall. When the reckon- 
ing is handed in Catholics will look for more trouble and 
loss of treasure, notwithstanding the fact that they have 
given more than their share already of the blood-pay- 
ment in Africa, and stand to pay it generously still. 

C. M. 





The Observatory of the Ebro 


His Majesty, King Alfonso XIII of Spain,‘ after 
inaugurating on May 5 the new irrigation canal on the 
left bank of the Ebro river, in the Tortosa Valley, paid 
a prolonged visit to the Jesuit Observatory of the Ebro, 
in Tortosa-Roquetas. His Majesty was accompanied by 
the Minister of Public Works and by many Spanish and 
foreign engineers. Father José Barrachina, S.J., the 
Prcvincial of the Aragon Province, welcomed the King 
and the other distinguished visitors. Sr. Villanueva, the 
Minister of Public Works, addressing the Observatory 
staff in the name of the King, explained in a few words 
that his Majesty, of his own personal initiative and by 
reason of his interest in scientific studies, had long de- 
sired to examine the scientific equipment of the Observa- 
tory, which during the few years of its existence had 
been a strong factor in arousing in Spain great interest 
in scientific work. 

Father Cirera, S.J., the Director of the Observatory, 
accompanied the King and Sr. Villanueva through the 
different pavilions and laboratories, explaining in detail 
the working and use of the various apparatus in the 
solar, magnetic, electrical, seismic and meteorological 
sections. 

The Observatory of the Ebro was founded in 1903. 
It is engaged principally in studying the relation between 
solar phenomena and the various electrical, magnetic, 
and meteorological perturbations of the earth. Besides 
many scientific treatises the Observatory publishes a 
monthly bulletin, interesting and valuable for its simul- 
taneous solar and terrestrial observations. 





Bishops’ Day at Holy Cross College 


On May 21-22, Holy Cross College of Worcester, 
Mass., for the second time in her history, celebrated 
Bishops’ Day, which since its introduction ten years ago 
ranks as one of the most important events in the progress 
of that institution of learning that for more than half 
a century has been a leader in Catholic education, and to- 
day among the Catholic colleges of the country has the 
largest number of students following the classical course. 
This prosperous New England college has been the fruit- 
ful mother of bishops, having given as many as thirteen 


dead are Bishop Healy, of Portland, Me.; Bishop Mc- 
Mahon, of Hartford; Bishop Baltes, of Alton; Bishop 
Bradley and Bishop Delaney, of Manchester; Bishop 
Michaud, of Burlington, and Bishop Gravel, of Nicolet, 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

The purpose of the celebration of Bishops’ Day is to 
afford the distinguished prelates an opportunity of meet- 
ing under the same roof that sheltered them in days gone 
by, to renew friendships, recall memories and rejoice in 
a common joy with their alma mater, and to afford their 
alma mater an opportunity of showing how happy and 
proud she is of her illustrious sons. To-day Holy Cross 
has six of her sons numbered among the members of the 
American hierarchy: the Right Rev. Thomas D. Beaven, 
Bishop of Springfield; the Right Rev. Matthew Harkins, 
Bishop of Providence ; the Right Rev. Michael J. Hoban, 
Bishop of Scranton; the Right Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
Bishop of Los Angeles; the Right Rev, Louis S. Walsh, 
Bishop of Portland, Me., and the Right Rev. Joseph J. 
Rice, Bishop of Burlington, Vt. Five of the six bishops, 
and four of the six monsignori, alumni of the college, 
were present at the recent home-coming. 

The celebration opened on the evening of May 21, in 
Fenwick Hall, which was tastefully and appropriately 
decorated and brilliant with light and color. Large 
shields emblazoned with the different coats of arms of 
the bishops hung from the heavy curtains of violet hue, 
which formed a striking background to the purple vesture 
of the bishops and monsignori seated on the platform. 

The Rev. Joseph Dinand, S.J., President of Holy Cross, 
delivered the address of welcome, and the undergradu- 
ates expressed their greetings in Latin and in English, 
prose and verse, the college orchestra and glee club con- 
tributing handsomely to the festivity of the occasion. 
Each of the bishops in turn said a few words. The 
dominant note was Catholic education and its necessity 
in all departments from primary school to university. 
All of them spoke of their love for Holy Cross and of 
how they bless and appreciate her as time wears on. 

The principal feature of Bishops’ Day was undoubtedly 
the pontifical Mass and the sermon on May 22. The 
celebrant was the Right Rev. Bishop of Springfield, all 
the other bishops and monsignori being present in the 
sanctuary. The discourse of Bishop Rice was one of 
exceptional merit. His theme was the Church’s unfail- 
ing devotion to the cause of education, and the share 
Holy Cross for the past seventy years has had in that 
glorious work in New England. “To-day,” he said, 
“her mitred sons offer Alma Mater a tribute of heart- 
felt gratitude for the noble lessons imparted in her teach- 

ings. In common with bishops throughout the length 
and breadth of this land of ours they offer Holy Cross 
their meed of praise for the zealous graduates, who, year 
by year, recruit the ranks of a noble clergy and—what 
is almost of equal worth—they bless Holy Cross every 
day for her sons of the laity who add such lustre to the 
learned professions, and whose staunch Catholicity is the 
right arm of the hierarchy and clergy in all their under- 
takings for good.” 

After the Mass a procession, made up of the bishops, 
monsignori, one hundred priests and laymen of the 
alumni, with the faculty and students of the college, 
marched to the site of the new Beaven Hall, where the 
ceremony of turning the first sod was performed by 
Bishop Beaven. The new building is to be the joint gift 
of Bishop Beaven and the priests of the Springfield 
diocese, and a munificent memorial to their interest in the 
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Monsignor H. A. Brann, D.D. 


After this issue goes to press, the well-known and 
frighly esteemed and much beloved Mgr. H. A. Brann, 
D.D., will celebrate his Golden Jubilee of priesthood. 
The joy he must feel on that occasion will not be his 
alone, but will be shared by his innumerable friends, 
wherever they are scattered through the world, and they 
are everywhere. To have been able, with God’s help, 
to devote one’s self unstintedly, without rest or respite, 
during fifty consecutive years in the various and trying 
occupations of the sacred ministry, is surely a subject of 
great and general rejoicing, and it is a pleasure to be 
intimately united with one who has been so blessed. In- 
cidentally it happens that he is the oldest priest in the 
diocese. Mgr. Edwards antedates him in years of life, 
but was ordained after him. On the other hand, when 
one notes his lightness of step and brightness of mind 
and readiness of wit one is tempted to think that some- 
where along the line there has been a juggling with the 
figures. 

For us there is a very particular pleasure, or rather a 
very positive but pleasurable duty, to call attention to 
this celebration. For not only has Mgr. Brann been 
from the very beginning an ardent and enthusiastic 
friend of America, but he is almost considered to be one 
»f the staff. His brilliant and scholarly contributions 
have always been eagerly looked forward to by the edi- 
tors, each of whom regards him as a personal friend. 
How he has contrived to combine his work as an ardent 
student and a successful writer with his absorbing de- 
votion to the labors of a parish priest, which have been 
crowned with such unusual and singular success, is a 
secret which only one constituted and trained as he is 
could solve. With all our heart we send him ahead of 
time our sincere and most heartfelt congratulations. 











































The National Socialist Convention 


The National Convention of the Socialist Party, which 
met at Indianapolis, Ind., May 12, has disclosed a 
more remarkable unanimity among the members than 
even Socialists themselves would have been led to ex- 
pect. Almost three hundred delegates were assembled, 
representing a membership of 130,000, and a propor- 
tional voting strength of nearly one and a half million. 
With the existing dissensions among the old parties and 
the personal recriminations that are freely indulged in 
it is not impossible that the Socialist vote may increase 
even more considerably than is anticipated—unless a 
new spirit, worthy of the grave national issues at stake, 
can be infused into the coming campaign. 

The question of “Direct Action” and of “Sabotage” and 
violence, which from the first had hung like a thunder- 
cloud over the assembly, was solved without any break- 
ing of the storm. The vote stood two to one in favor 
of rejecting from the party any person advocating 
“crime, Sabotage or other methods of violence.” The 
situation was thus clearly summarized by Hillquit: “Let 
us be honest,” he said, “let us be frank. If there had 
been no Socialists advocating these measures we would 
not be discussing them here now. It has taken us thirty- 
five years to reach the place that we have now attained. 
Capitalism cannot keep us from going forward. It is 
only our own injudicious friends within who can throttle 
this movement.” (The Call, May 18, 1912.) 

The position of neutrality toward labor unions was no 
less wisely taken, in view of the hope of capturing the 
labor movement. The desire was strongly expressed in 
the resolutions that every member should join the labor 
unions, that these should not be impeded in their own 
free development, and that no efforts should be left un- 
tried to make of them the economic wing of Socialism, 
as the party itself is to be the political wing of the 
unions. For the same reason the women were en- 
couraged in the formation of women’s labor organiza- 
tions, with the view of organizing them for the Socialist 
Party. To swing the entire labor union movement over 
to the side of Socialism will henceforth more than ever 
be the object of Socialist agitation, and it largely rests 
with Catholics to save it from this fate. 

Another prominent feature was the attention given to 
the foreign language committees, to whom no request 
was refused. Socialists lie in wait for the foreigner as 
soon as he comes to our shores. In New York alone 
there are Socialist papers edited in fifteen different lan- 
guages, while about fifty Socialist periodicals are pub- 
lished in foreign languages throughout the country. 
Many of these papers are even far more bitterly op- 
posed to religion than the English Socialist journals, 
which likewise are becoming daily more violent in their 
hatred of the Church and more venomous in their at- 
tacks upon the priesthood. “Why,” a labor organizer 
asked the writer, “are not Catholics on hand with their 
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representatives and their Catholic literature in all these 
languages to meet the men, who, when they come to us 
from foreign countries, have usually at least some reli- 
gion left that might be fostered?” Here certainly is a 
great field which Socialism is cultivating to its own 
profit and to the loss of countless souls. 

Especially marked was the activity of the women dele- 
gates during the convention. The woman problem under 
every aspect was a constant subject of discussion. 
Woman’s suffrage is to be made the rallying cry. 
Special appropriations were likewise asked for women 
labor organization in order that this might be made the 
first step to Socialism. So again in the great discus- 
sions for the propaganda of literature the women were 
in especial prominence. The young Socialist movement, 
moreover, with its 800 or more organized clubs, was 
placed under their special. care and patronage. Many 
resolutions and communications were received during the 
convention from various sections of the Young People’s 
Socialist Federation, asking for support and encourage- 
ment to carry on a vast Socialist propaganda among 
the young. A campaign among women teachers through- 
out the country was also planned. 

One of the most important movements, however, was 
that connected with the agrarian question. A committee 
of farmers was appointed to draft the resolutions upon 
this subject. The hopes of the party are built upon the 
statement that the class of farm laborers and tenants 
is steadily increasing, while that of the small farm owners 
is diminishing. The farmers’ program, therefore, drawn 
up by the committee and adopted by the convention, not 
merely demands the social ownership of all means of 
transportation and storage, and of all plants used in the 
manufacture of farm products and farm machinery, but 
likewise that all farm land not cultivated by owners shall 
be taxed at the full rental value, and that “actual use and 
occupancy shall be the only title to land.” 

In practically every field of propaganda the greatest 
prominence was given to the diffusion of literature. In 
order to make this possible to the utmost extent it was 
plain to all that the prices must be correspondingly re- 
duced to the lowest possible figure. The most perfect 
results it was believed could not be obtained until a great 
party-owned press would be established. This matter is 
at present under consideration, as well as the founding 
of a new national review. There are at present 323 papers 
published under Socialist control, many of these having 
a vast circulation. By the national office alone over 
3,000,000 pieces of literature were distributed since 
the beginning of this year, and 1,545 lyceum lectures 
were arranged. This is but a small portion of the actual 
work accomplished. 

Religion was not officially discussed, nor was there any 
need of doing so. The attitude of the Socialist Party is 
sufficiently clear upon this question from the books it is 
constantly circulating, and from the tone of the three 
hundred odd papers it is issuing. From first to last it 








is carrying on, under a pretence of neutrality, a most 
insidious and relentless war against all dogmatic Chris- 
tianity whenever it is not attacking the very principles of 
revealed religion itself. The selection for presidential 
candidate, by universal acclaim, of Eugene Debs, the 
man who called Christ, the Founder of Christianity, the 
“Tramp of Galilee,” and who made himself the champion 
of free love in the case of Gorky and of Herron, is suffi- 
ciently indicative of the religious and moral convictions 
of the men who lead the Socialist movement. Seidel was 
chosen for Vice-President. 

There is one conclusion made evident beyond all doubt, 
that the immediate battle of the future will be fought in 
the trade unions, and that every Catholic trade unionist 
must necessarily be likewise a member of his own parish 
workingmen’s association for social instruction and 
action. No priest or Catholic leader can remain indif- 
ferent to this demand. 

A further lesson we have to learn is that of united 
energetic action, and the urgent need of a more com- 
prehensive view of the industrial situation on the part 
of Catholics. The Socialist Convention must teach our 
Catholic Societies and Federations that mere resolutions 
will not suffice. What we have briefly sketched here 
gives but the faintest idea of the activity displayed by 
the members of the Socialist Party, who every month 
contribute their twenty-five cents for no personal benefit 
they are to receive, but only through pure enthusiasm for 
the cause. In this same spirit personal opinions were 
set aside during the convention, or held %in abeyance, 
to promote a more united action. “We may differ in the 
nethods to be used in attaining the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth,” said Seidel, “but we are all working to that 
end. Let the enemy get no consolation from the fact 
that we are divided on tactics.” 

We have not here discussed the political party resolu- 
tions. We have merely wished to insist upon the dis- 
cipline in action, the thoroughness in work and the sin- 
gleness of purpose which has characterized this conven- 
tion, and to call upon the fifteen millions of Catholics in 
these United States to combine with the same energy and 
in the same spirit of sacrifice and whole-souled devotion 
for the establishment on their part of the Kingdom of 
God and of the reign of justice and love in the place of 
greed and revolution. 


The Curious French Politician 


The anti-Catholic politicians of France are very fond 
of repeating the performance described in the well-known 
couplet : 

“When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 

When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 

Clemenceau, who a short time ago, from the heights of 
the tribune in the Palais Bourbon, declared that the devil 
was his father—a relationship which many suspected but 
did not imagine was so close—is now no longer declaim- 
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ing from the loity tribune that towers above the howling 
mob of the legislators of France in the House of Deputies, 
but is stretched out on a bed of an hospital to undergo an 
The pity is that the operation is not for a 
change of heart. However, that may be the result, for he 
has not trusted himself to any of the great municipal es- 
tablishments, nor is he surrpunded by lay-nurses who will 
keep the priest from his bedside in case he collapses under 
the knife, but he has, of all the places in the world, chosen 
a private hospital kept by the Sisters of Charity; one of 
the few that he and his friends have condescended to 
leave in France; apparently to be used in such emer- 
gencies as the one in which he now conspicuously figures. 

“Is not this astonishing, M. Clemenceau,” said one of 
his admirers or adorers, “that you should chose this place 
to be treated, this establishment of clericaux or clericales 
whom you profess to hate so conscientiously for the good 
of the Republic?’ But the great statesman grew wrathy 
and he said a word which the French papers always ex- 
press by a dash. ‘What do I care?” he thundered. “I 
want to be cured. That’s the reason I chose the Sisters.” 

“But what about the common crowd who can’t pay to 
a private hospital,” was probably asked ; 


operation, 


be treated in 
“the men who shout for you, the men who follow your 
beck and bidding, and who think you are ‘It’ in the Great 
Republic of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity? There 
were great public free hospitals in the hands of the Sisters 
before you closed them and sold them to the first bid- 
ders?” That was none of his affair. “I want to be cured,” 
he declared. Waldeck-Rousseau, who started the whole 
business of confiscation, did the same thing; so did the son 
of his rival, M. Combes, the petit pére who shed tears 
about the method of robbery but endorsed the principle ; 
so also did many of the republican gros bonnets. They 
do not give a snap of their fingers for the common people. 

Thus it stands. These men are determined that they 
themselves shall have the best of care for their bodies 
when they are ill, besides having a chance of saving their 
souls when they stare death in the face. In brief, this 
persecution of the Church in France was not really 
prompted by religious or irreligious hatred as much as it 
was by the chance of making money by the confiscation 
of religious establishments. Waldeck-Rousseau shame- 
lessly held out that bait to the legislators when he first 
launched the infamous project; and so they all do. The 
greatest confiscator of all, Henry VIII of England, was 
actuated by the same motive of spoils when he inaug- 
urated the Protestant Reformation. His religious scruples 
were an after thought. 


Columbia’s Sophomores 


One is not justified, to be sure, in drawing sweeping 
conclusions from apparently isolated facts, yet isolated 
facts may mark a tendency, and an existing tendency to 
effect a certain result manifestly weakens an argument 


asserting a contrary course. Co-educationists favor their 





system, we believe, chiefly for these reasons: it takes a 
lot of norisense out of girls’ heads, produces healthier 
relations between boys and girls, and in addition exer- 
cises salutary restraint on the former. The recent ram- 
page of the men of the Sophomore class of Columbia 
University. here in New York may be set down as at 
least an isolated fact marking a disposition not alto- 
gether in accord with their contention. 

One need not accept as true all the stories that have 
been told of the happenings that followed the night 
jollification of these Sophomores at the close of their 
year’s work. Dean Keppel, of the University, who is 
making a rigid investigation of the men’s actions, as- 
sures us that “some reports of the invasion of Brooks 
and Whittier halls for women have been grossly exag- 
gerated, but,” he adds, and the admission is plainly one 
he does not like to express, “the whole affair was ex- 
tremely regrettable, nevertheless.” “Regrettable’’ is 
surely a mild characterization of the incidents crowded 
into the wild outbreak when, for the first time in the 
history of Barnard and Teachers’ Colleges, Columbia’s 
co-ed institutions, the sacred privacy of the women’s 
dormitories was disturbed by men. 

The newspaper account is picturesque. ‘Falling into 
lockstep the men paraded to Whittier Hall, and waiting 
until the door was opened for a party of girls returning 
from the theatre, they marched inside, despite the pro- 
tests of the sturdy doorman who is employed to guard 
the entrance to the hall. Headed by a brass band the 
rollicking ‘Sophs’ swept up the eight flights of steps, 
knocking on doors as they passed.” The girls, we are 
assured, behaved very sensibly, and took the whole affair 
as a joke, but the housekeeper saw nothing of the jocose 
in the “very annoying” visit. “It was an outrage,” she 
protested, “and the men concerned in it ought to be 
horsewhipped.” That were drastic, considering the well- 
known views Columbia holds regarding co-education. 
When one’s purpose is to take “a lot of nonsense out of 
girls’ heads, to produce healthier relations between boys 
and girls and to exercise the salutary restraint the pre- 
sence of women naturally exerts upon men,” one ought 
not to pay too great heed to a passing effervescence like 
the recent rampage of the Columbia Sophs. To be sure, 
old-fashioned mortals may have been rudely shocked by 
the occurrence, but the old fashions are passing. 


Security at Sea 


Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. Richard Holt, M.P., 
a large ship owner, question the utility of compelling large 
steamships to carry enough boats to accommodate all on 
board in case of accident. The former says that he has 
never seen in a merchant ship an efficient boat drill. Sir 
Thomas Lipton holds that the boats would be useless un- 
less some means can be devised to conduct passengers to 
them with order and expedition. He thinks, though he 
does not seem very sanguine, that something could be 
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achieved if the stewards, whose business it is to call the 
passengers in time of danger, were thoroughly drilled ; 
but, being a practical man, he appears to recognize that 
the idea of compulsory drill for passengers is out of the 
question. Once the Titanic has been forgotten they would 
not submit to it. 

Lord Charles and Mr. Holt think the way of safety lies 
in the improvement of watertight compartments and espe- 
cially in the method of closing them. As regards the boats, 
there is a difficulty apparently insuperable. A ship the 
size of the Mauretania would have to carry at least forty, 
each of which would need in rough weather—it must be 
remembered that the Titanic went down in an extraordi- 
narily smooth sea, and that had it not been so, the tale 
of survivors would have been much smaller—tive able 
seamen. Hence to provide against such a remote contin- 
gency as foundering at sea the ship would have to carry 
two hundred able seamen. Nowadays the ship’s company 
is made up chiefly of stewards and stokers, who are as 
incapable of managing a boat as a landsman; and to com- 
pel ships to carry a hundred and more men, useless except 
on the rarest occasions, would be, to say the least, unrea- 
sonable. 

The whole matter is much more perplexing than the 
ready critics of the steamship companies imagine. Per- 
haps the most practical method of all would be to legis- 
late against reckless navigation, which seems, with a 
certain incompetency, to have had not a little to do with 
the three great wrecks of the present year, and to pro- 
vide for practical inspection, without previous notice, by 
efficient inspectors who would make a voyage in the ship 
and see how the law is observed. This, combined with 
what improvements can be obtained in life saving ar- 
rangements as regards boats, watertight compartments 
and’ doors, drills, etc., should give all the security one 
<an demand. But the obtainable improvements in_ the 
three last mentioned are, we suspect, not many, and one 
that absolute safety is out of the 


must remember 


question. 
An Inconsistent Republic 


One is tempted to inquire, when meeting with a certain 
mews item that has just come across from France, as to 
what would be the probable effect on the public mind if 
any unwise person should propose to erect in Washington 
or elsewhere in this very republican country a monument 
or a statue in honor of a king or a queen, or a Kaiser or 
a Czar? There is no doubt that there would be a fer- 
ment forthwith, and that the public life of the proposers 
or promoters of such a project would come to a speedy 
or rather an immediate end. That very natural protest, 
however, would not from present appearances be pos- 
sible in France, which is supposed, nevertheless, to have 
evolved the most perfect expression of democracy that 
the world has hitherto seen. There neither the people 
nor the politicians are so scrupulous as we are, or so sus- 
picious of danger to republican ideas and institutions. 





Thus, the other day, in a throng of princes and princesses, 
and grand-dukes and grand-duchesses—and even the King 
of Sweden was present—there might have been seen 
the present Prime Minister of France, Poincaré, and his 
probable successor, Delcassé, and even M. Millerand, who 
‘received the portfolio mainly because he was a represen- 
tative Socialist, and many other staunch republicans 
besides. All of them had hurried from Paris to the 
Cote d’Azur, to inaugurate a monument in honor of 
Queen Victoria, who used to go to Nice in the latter part 
of her life to bask in its sunshine and to rejoice in its 
air. At Cannes also there was another celebration, in 
which’ the same illustrious personages participated; this 
time for the unveiling of the statue of Queen Victoria's 
son, King Edward VII, who had often been seen there 
as a jovial democratic sort of a yachtsman in the days 
when he was free from care as Prince of Wales. 

It was a curious meeting of antagonisms, but these 
peculiar French republicans of the twentieth century found 
nothing incongruous in the situation. Indeed, they 
were more liberal than the old Kings of France, who 
never would have permitted the statue of a foreign 
potentate to be erected on French territory. That would 
probably be regarded as a sort of prise de possession. 
But, perhaps, it is a sign that some of these days these 
broad-minded statesmen of France may permit even the 
cross of Christ to rise again in the cemeteries and else- 
where; for surely the symbol of salvation is not as alien 
to France as are the statues of monarchs who ruled in 
what Frenchmen were always frantically denouncing as 
“Perfidious Albion.” 

It was remarked also that the scholarly Poincaré was at 
his best for solidity of thought and elegance of diction 
when delivering himself in presence of royalty, but that 
a few days later at Bar-le-Duc, when he had only an 
audience of Frenchmen, though they were somewhat 
distinguished in their own country, his discourse fell off 
lamentably and was neither polished nor solid. Any- 
thing was good enough for democrats. Possibly, how- 
ever, the love that France has always displayed for 
royalty during the thousand years and more that mon- 
archs held sway over it is unconsciously asserting itself, 
and its statesmen are beginning to recognize that none 
of their kings ever dared to be half as tyrannical, even 
occasionally, as the politicians of the Third Republic are 
habitually. 


The Press and Its Mission 


When afterdinner speeches are the order of the day, 
or rather, of the night, we hear that the press is the 
educator of the people, the spreader of light, the lamp 
of truth. It might be something of the sort were it not 
that the editor’s ambition when he has passed from the 
banquet hall to his sanctum is merely goed copy. Good 
copy is not what people ought to read and know, but what 
they want to read is often the converse of what they ought 
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to want to know. “If you only knew so-and-so,” one 
said to Charles Lamb, “you would have no difficulty in 
loving him.” “But I don’t want to love him. I enjoy 
the luxury of hating him, so I don’t want to know him,” 
was the answer. The general public enjoys hating the 
Church, therefore it does not want to know it; but it 
does want to read whatever will increase the luxury of 
hatred. Anything, therefore, reflecting on the Church 
is good copy. 

The Rospigliosi marriage case can be represented in 
such a way as to flatter popular notions of the Roman 
Curia. The lady chiefly interested in the case is in town, 
and so the reporters got a statement of the matter very 
ludicrous to the well informed. It contained unsupported 
assertions, insinuations against the good faith of the 
Pope himself, not to say that of the members of the 
Rospigliosi family, and hints at divisions on the subject 
among Cardinals and opposition on the part of some of 
them to their Head. Had the editors really wished to 
give the truth they would have submitted the document 
to the Chancellor of the Archdiocese of New York and 
learned the facts of the case. But good hot copy was 
dearer to them than the truth. 

A more important matter than irresponsible chatter 
was proclaimed some time ago. The Catholic Patriarch 
of the Copts had renounced Rome and entered into 
communion with the Greek Schism. Leo XIII had 
worked so hard for reunion with the Orientals. His work 
Even those who had been long united to 
Here was something the 


was abortive. 
the Church were leaving it. 
public liked. It was good hot copy and, still better, it 
was true. But the Patriarch repented before very long. 
Did the press record the fact? We have waited to see, 
foolishly perhaps, because such a fact would be decidedly 
bad copy. For the information of our readers we sub- 
join the text of his retraction, of which the terms show 
that the supernatural faith which is the bond of union 
among the members of the one true Church of Christ 
is as strong to-day in its members as it ever was: 


“TI, the undersigned Cyril Macarius, once Patriarch 
of the Catholic Copts, now resigned, having come freely 
to Rome to testify to the Holy See my firm resolution 
to live and die in the Catholic Faith under obedience to 
the Roman Pontiff, make the following declaration freely 
and sincerely: 

“I express my deep repentance for having, in a time 
of temptation, discouragement and profound moral dis- 
turbance, adhered publicly to the schismatical Greek 
Church of Alexandria in Egypt, thanking God, never- 
theless, that I have never taken part in religious acts 
of the said Church. I retract all the steps I took for 
that purpose, I condemn them, I deplore them with my 
whole heart. I am ready to accept whatever penance 
and to make whatever reparation the Holy See may 
judge fit to impose on me, and to live henceforth in re- 
treat engaged in exercises of piety and in the studies I 
hold dear. I retract in the same way, I condemn and I 
deplore with all my heart my every schismatical word, 
deed or writing during the time of error, and I beg par- 


defection. Lastly, I renew my solemn promises of obedi- 
ence to the Apostolic See, and my full and sincere ad- 
hesion to the doctrines and teachings of the Holy 
Catholic Roman Church, especially in what concerns the 
absolute primacy by divine sight of the Roman Pontiff 
over the Church in general, and over every rite and every 
one of the faithful in particular.” 


° 





Now that the season of high school commencements is 
drawing near, let Catholic voters, if the occasion arises, 
protest betimes against these graduating exercises being 
held in Protestant churches. 


FATHER JOSEPH COOLIDGE SHAW, S.J. 


Among the thousands who crowded Bryant Park, New York, 
on the afternoon of May 21, to witness the dedication of the 
memorial fountain to Josephine Shaw Lowell, founder of the 
Charity Organization, there were probably but few who recalled 
the career of an uncle of hers, Joseph Coolidge Shaw, a convert 
to the Faith, who died at Frederick, Md., a Jesuit novice, March 
10, 1851. The Rev. E. H. Welch, another Boston convert who 
followed Father Shaw into the Society, contributed to the Wood- 
stock Letters, a magazine that is printed for private circulation 
only, a sketch of his friend from which are drawn the facts that 
are here presented, in the belief that they will prove of interest 
to the readers of AMERICA. 

Joseph Coolidge Shaw, the son of Robert G. Shaw, a well- 
known merchant, was born in Boston in 1821. His mother was 
an aunt of Parkman the historian, while Colonel Robert Gould 
Shaw, whose monument with its ungrammatical Latin inscrip- 
tion stands in Boston Common, was his nephew. Joseph was 
graduated from Harvard in 1840, and then studied at Heidelberg 
and Berlin. During his subsequent travels in Italy, Shaw was 
introduced by the Rev. Frederick W. Faber, then an Anglican, 
to Father Glover, an English Jesuit. The young Unitarian then 
became a Catholic, whereupon his New England ancestors, to 
express their stern disapproval, doubtless stirred uneasily in their 
graves. Returning home Shaw attended the Cambridge «law 
school for a year, but obeying a call to the ecclesiastical state, 
with the full consent of his parents, he entered at Rome the 
College of Nobles, which was in charge of the Society of Jesus. 
Three years later Beacon Hill read with varied emotions that 
Joseph Coolidge Shaw had been raised to the priesthood by 
Bishop Fitzpatrick at the old cathedral, Boston, while the 
mounds in certain Massachusetts churchyards, it is piously be- 
lieved, again trembled violently. 

For some months after his ordination Father Shaw remained 
at his parents’ house, lecturing, preaching and visiting the poor. 
It was during this time, says his biographer, that an event hap- 
pened that the young priest “concealed from his family, as with 
their idéas they could not have approved of his conduct. Dr. 
Webster, his former professor of chemistry at Harvard, had 
been convicted of the murder of Dr. George Parkman, Father 
Shaw’s own uncle. Wishing if possible to do good to this un- 
fortunate man, Father Shaw called cn him in prison, and used 
his best endeavors to bring him into the Church.” 

It was while continuing his theological studies at St. John’s 
College, Fordham, New York, that he applied for admission into 
the Society, and on being received he entered the Frederick 
novitiate in the fall of 1850. As to how much havoc this last act 
of his caused among divers headstones in New England ceme- 
teries, history is silent. 

“At once he became an example to all his fellow novices,” 
attests Father Welch. “Those who observed his daily life, his 





don humbly for the scandal given to the faithful by my 


zeal for the salvation of souls, his earnest desire to avoid the 
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smallest faults, and his fidelity to the graces he received must 
needs hold his memory in benediction.” 

Father Shaw’s life in the Society was very brief. For within 
a year after entering the novitiate he was carried off by rapid 
consumption, which developed from a violent cold he had caught. 
“Everything was done for him that skill and affection could do, 
but in vain,” writes his biographer; “the heavenly Master called 
him to Himself. He died on the 10th of March, 1851.” A little 
picture of the convert as a Roman student, done in water colors, 
which Father Shaw had sent home from Italy, his parents now 
had copied in oils and then presented to the novitiate. Visitors 
at St. Andrew’s, Poughkeepsie, will remember the portrait. 

It was a Unitarian minister of Boston, the Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody, who, in a sermon preached after the novice’s death, 
paid the following tribute to his character and influence: 

“Who is he that overcometh the world? Who triumphs in 
life? Who hath the victory in death? A few years ago, there 
was One among you, a youth nurtured in the same schools with 
yourselves, your companion and friend; having in his own heart 
those gifts which win the hearts of others. A few years went 
by, and you knew of him as one passing through dark struggles 
of the mind, but through them reaching repose and peace; you 
know of him as making those sacrifices to his sense of duty, 
which to the gentle and affectionate are the true martyrdom. 
A few years more passed, and he was again among you, a living 
and saintly example of devotion to works of mercy and love—a 
short season more, and his life sank peacefully away, Where 
jay the charm of that life? And what took from that death all 
that lends death terror? It is answered in a single word, and 
that word is fidelity. Fidelity to his convictions of duty, fidelity 
to God, laboring faithfully where he felt himself called to labor.” 

Well said! For that faithfulness to duty, that obedience to 
the call of conscience which made Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell 
so zealous in promoting works of charity, and which brought 
to her brother, Colonel Shaw, such success in organizing a negro 
regiment to fight for the Union, were virtues that shone so 
brightly in their uncle, Joseph Coolidge Shaw, that, son of the 
Puritans though he was, he became a Catholic, a Priest, and a 


Jesuit. W. D. 
LITERATURE 
Shakespeare’s Orthodoxy 
II. 
Shakespeare is never a professional moralist. Much less 


is he an avowed metaphysician. But to say that therefore 
he is an immoralist and a sceptic is to say that every man not 
labeled white is black. He nowhere explicitly proves the im- 
mortality of the soul, but for him its spirituality and im- 
mortality is almost a postulate of sound reason, and he never 
for a moment doubts it. He is continually reverting to the 
life beyond the grave as the only efficient sanction of the 
eternal laws of nature. He realizes only too well that the 
mere realized fact of an obligation is not always a guarantee 
of its fulfilment; but he is continually telling us, in 
a hundred different ways, that there is an awakening to 
come, wherein man shall pay his penalties and reap his 
rewards. 

“Now, if these men,” he says in “Henry V,” “have de- 
feated the law and outrun native punishment, though they 
can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from God.” 

Though vainly striving to brush from their horizon the 
haunting phantom of the future, Macbeth and his demon- 
wife never deny its actuality; Othello, though smoking hot 
from the murder of his Desdemona, cries out in remorse- 
ful anguish at the thought of the reproachful look awaiting 
him at the dread accounting before the great Tribunal. 





“s . . + » When we shall meet at ‘compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven 


” 


And fiends will snatch at it. 


In his wildest ravings Lear ever has a vision of the future 
life before him, even though its happiness will consist not 
so much in union with a Godhead as in eternal union with 
Cordelia; Prospero, in “The Tempest,” clothes the after-life 
in all the quiet mysticism of his art, yet ever hinting at the 
realities that transcend his art. In “Richard III,” Edward 
solaces his dying agony with expectations of immortality: 

“T every day expect an embassage 

From my Redeemer to redeem me hence, 

And more in peace. my soul shall post to heaven, 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth.” 


Even Falstaff dies babbling of “green fields,” and Hamlet 
is possible only because of his creator’s abiding faith in the 
reality of the world beyond the grave, and who “paused” 
even to the brink of vacillation precisely because he had a 
deep-seated conviction of a 

” . . . something after death, 
T he wndineoened country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns!” 


The fatalists and rationalists have metamorphosed what is 
in reality’ a deep spirituality into a hollow scepticism, and 
have misconstrued the conscientious scruples of the Cath- 
olic-minded prince into bitter doubt and cynical despair. 
They have made Hamlet the soulful, Hamlet the hopeless, 
whereas it was, in the words of Hamlet’s brilliant advocate, 
George Miles, 

“that grim, ocular demonstration of the existence of 
penal fires that has clogged the impulse of human 
revenge with a salutary appreciation of eternal justice.” 

Like George Bernard Shaw they have misunderstood Shakes- 
peare, because, as Chesterton analyzes the case, Shakespeare 
is spiritually a Catholic. In explaining why G. B. S. finds 
in Shakespeare nothing but “profligate pessimism and _ the 
vanitas vanitatum of a disappointed voluptuary” Mr. Ches- 
terton says: 

“Shaw, I think, has entirely misunderstood the pes- 
simistic passages of Shakespeare. They are flying 
moods which a man with a fixed faith can afford to 
entertain. That all is vanity, that life is dust and 
love is ashes, these are frivolities, these are jokes 
that a Catholic can afford to utter. He knows well 
enough that there is a life that is not dust and a 
love that is not ashes. In the very act of ut- 
tering his pessimism, Hamlet admits that it is a mood 
and not the truth. Heaven is a heavenly thing, only 
to him it seems a foul congregation of vapors. Man 
is the paragon of animals, only to him he seems a 
quintessence of dust. Hamlet is quite the reverse of 
a sceptic. He is a man whose strong intellect be- 
lieves much more than his weak temperament can 
make vivid to him. But this power of knowing a 
thing without feeling it, this power of believing a 
thing without experiencing it, this is an old Catholic 
complexity and the Puritan has never understood it. 
Shakespeare confesses his moods (mostly by the 
mouths of villians and failures) but he never sets up 
his moods against his mind.” 


But nowhere, perhaps, is Shakespeare so resplendently or- 
thodox as when he touches on the much-vexed question of 
the freedom of the will and the imputability of moral acts. 
And the significance and downright courage of his views 
in these matters are all the more admirable when one con- 
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siders attentively the circumstances of time, place and asso- 
which he was placed. 

His lot was turbulent times; 
the waves of revolt of the Reformation that was sweeping 
over Europe at the time. Calvin, Luther and Huss had each 
in turn contributed his share to the widening of the breach 
between the old order and the new. Henry VIII had already 
robbed the English nation of its ancestral Faith and his un- 
scrupulous, perjured daughter was even then re-imposing 
people the burden which her unhappy sister 
remove, 


ciation in 


cast in his cradle rocked in 


upon an unwilling 
and predecessor had practically given her life to 
Those were the days, consequently, when it was almost a 
crime to talk of Purgatory, penance, or the intercession of 
the saints; the sign of the cross was made behind barred 
doors; it was banishment to make vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, and death at Tyburn to say the proscribed 
Mass. For, in the eyes of the new philosophy and theology, 
all such external manifestations were useless. Man by his 
fall was rendered a passive instrument for good or evil, as 
either principle predominated, and was characterized by “the 
intimate, profound, inscrutable and irreparable corruption 
of his entire nature and of all his powers, especially of the 
superior and principal powers of his soul.” According to 
another well-known illustration current among the masters 
of the “new thought,” the human soul, in respect of good 
and evil, is like a mule, now ridden by God, now by the 


devil, but always ridden The rider always determines its 
course. When God rides, the soul must go as God wishes, 
and the same holds true mutatis mutandis when the devil 
has the upper hand. 


Such pernicious reasoning, as is evident, destroys the whole 
moral order, since it leaves a man as irresponsible for his 


actions as for his stature or the color of his hair. “J/bi in- 
cipit genus moris,” says St. Thomas, “ubi primo invenitur 
dominium voluntatis.” And so it is with Shakespeare. In 


his eyes, man is ever a free and responsible agent; hence, sin 
and evil have arisen only from the deliberate perversion of 


free will. It was overweening ambition that precipitated 
the avalanche of crimes which finally engulfed both Macbeth 
and his evil genius; pride overthrew Cortolanus; jealousy 
poisoned the once noble nature of Othello, and drove the 
dagger to the heart of innocence; self-wills imperious and 


blindly was the undoing of Lear, while volup- 
tueusness stole away the manhood of Roman Antony. 

Thus the long tale of human sufferings and transgressions 
is, for Shakespeare, nothing but the tale of liberty used and 
liberty abused. Again and again the master dramatist re- 
verts to this fundamental dogma of morality, and numerous 
passages might be quoted wherein, with almost philosophic 


precision, he directs the irony of his pen against the baneful 


autocratic, 


fatalism and necessitarian philosophy of his time. 


“This is the excellent foppery of the world,” he cries 
“that we are sick in fortune (often 
the surfeit of our behavior) we make guilty 
of our disasters the the moon, and the stars; 
as if we were villains by necessity, fools by heavenly 
compulsion, knaves, drunkards, thieves and liars 

by an enforced obedience of planetary in- 
fluence, and all that we are evil in by a divine thrust- 


in “King Lear,” 
own 
sun, 


ing on.” 
“An 
one.” 
“For,” he explains in “Othello,” “‘tis in ourselves 
that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are gardens, 
to the which our wills are gardeners; so that if we will 
plant nettles or sow lettuce; set hyssop and weed up 


admirable evasion,” he concludes, “but a vain 


tract it with many; either to have it sterile with idle- 
ness, or fertile with industry,—why the power and 
corrigible authority of all this lies in our wills. If 
the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason 
to poise another of sensuality, the blood and base- 
ness of our nature would conduct us to most pre- 
posterous conclusions; but we have reason to cool 
our raging motions, our carnal stings.” 


Thus, free will is the arbiter between the baser and the 
nobler parts of man. It does not entirely prevent man from 
being exposed to temptation, but, as he says, 


“’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall.” 


Indeed some of Shakespeare's disquisitions on the use of 
free will read remarkably like spiritual exhortations. Thus, 
the benevolent friar in “Romeo and Juliet” intermingling. 
the spiritual and the human, preaches a little homily sug- 
gested by the medicinal herbs he is gathering: 


“Two such opposed kings encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs;—grace and rude will: 
And when the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.” 


But however striking may appear Shakespeare's antagon 
ism to this last phase of philosophic aberration, it is scarcely 
less admirable than the amazing boldness and utter disre- 
gard of consequences manifest in his treatment oi the vita} 
issues of marriage and divorce. Poet that he was, he treats 
the sacredness of the marriage tie in no abstract, analytic 
formulas, but rather embodies his ideals in a character that 
has passed into a household synonym for all that is lovable 
in pure womanhood—Queen Katherine. He has drawn her 
with no uncertain hand, in no uncertain lines. One wonders 
that he kept his head on his shoulders! One might naturally 
expect that in those days. of racks, blocks and Tyburn 
Hills, the question of Henry's divorce was not to be mentioned 
above a whisper. The blood of Sir Thomas More, of 
3ishop Fisher and the hundred lesser martyrs still 
fresh in the memory of the times. 

Other dramatists of the period for prudential reasons bent 
before the storm, and in their sycophantic plays are forever 
exalting with dull flattery the changes introduced by the 
licentious Henry and his masculine daughter. Hence we 
have the sorry ranting of Peele, Marston, Marlowe, Dekker 
Webster, Brooke, Fletcher and the others. But never a 
flattering word from him of Avon! On the contrary, 
challenging fate to the lists, he threw his gauntlet into the 
arena, and with a knightly bow to the memory of the 
wronged Katherine, his queen, he followed it himself, to 
shatter with the lance of his unrivalled genius the hypocrisy 


was 


as if 


of the pretended qualms of conscience upon which Henry 
based his claims for the divorce. 
Shakespeare should be living at this hour! 
R.A We. 43 


The Friendship of Christ. By Rosert Hucn BENson. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

New York Catholics who heard Mgr. Benson preach last Lent 
will find in this book some of the sermons that helped them most- 
The author's power in the pulpit seems largely due to his intense 
conviction that what he says is true. Assertions consequently 
that would fall like commonplaces from others’ lips, from Mgr 
Benson's are often very striking. So readers whom the speaker’s 
voice stirred deeply his written words, of course, may leave un- 
moved. This volume is hardly the equal of the author’s “Christ 
in the Church.” In thirteen sermons Mgr. Benson now con- 





thyme; supply it with one gender of herbs or dis- 
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siders the Divine Friend in His various disguises, but here and 
there in a manner too subtle and elusive for the average congre- 
gation, but aspirants to the higher life will catch his meaning. - 
This distinguished convert has much solid ghostly counsel in 
his new book. Those, for instance, who are prone to “mistake 
Christ’s gifts for Christ, religiosity for religion” are warned 
that they must test their progress continually and persistently 
by practical results. “I find it easier and easier to worship 
Christ in the Tabernacle; do I therefore find it easier and easier 
to serve Christ in my neighbors. For, if I am not, I am making 
no real progress at all. 1 am not advancing, that is to say, along 
the whole line: 1 am not developing my Friendship 
with Christ. I am developing, rather, my own conception of this 
friendship (which is a totally different thing).” 
Again on “‘the value of external things” the author says well: 
“The soul sees that she could never gain supernatural pa- 
tience or sympathy or largeness of charity unless there were 
present always with her some personality which demanded 
its exercise. Her natural irritation at this unavoidable com- 
panionship is a sign that she needs the exercise; and the 
demand of constant effort at self-control, and finally of 
actual sympathy, is precisely the means by which she gains 
the virtue. Or, again, in the case of temptation, there is 
humanly, no other way by which certain graces can be as- 
similated than by their exercise—no other way, for example, 
by which natural ignorance can be transformed into super- 
natural innocence; above all, no other way by which the soul 
can be taught to rely utterly and perseveringly upon God.” 
In Mgr. Benson's book there are many passages as thoroughly 
“Ignatian” as these. W. D. 





The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle, with a 
Memoir. New York: The Columbia University Press. 

Alfred Gudeman, in a review of Sandys’ “History of Classi- 
cal Scholarship” a few years ago, numbers Mortimer Lamson 
Earle among the American scholars who would presumably 
have done much excellent classical work had not death cut 
them down in the prime of life. The colleagues of the late 
Professor Earle have given substantial proof of the justice of 
this opinion by the careful editing of the various classical 
papers contributed by him for many years to such reviews as 
the “American Journal of Philology,” the “Classical Review,” 
“Revue de Philologie,” and other periodicals. 

These papers are taken up for the most part with a discus- 
sion of some disputed passages in Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aeschylus, Thucydides, Plato, Herodotus and Homer among 
the Greeks, and in Latin isolated sections of Horace, Vergil, 
Cicero and a few other authors are subjected to the same 
gruelling process of textual criticism. A few papers on 
Greek Grammar and Greek Archeology complete the book, 
while in an appendix have been inserted some selected poems 
and translations. 

Possibly the studies in Sophocles make up the most inter- 
esting part of the book, and in particular, Earle’s attempt to 
show the influence of the “Alcestis” of Euripides upon Sophocles 
in his composition of the “Trachiniae.” Many striking resem- 
blances are adduced, not merely verbal or of motive, but even 
of scenic situation. ( 

It is a pity that textual criticism takes up the bulk of the vol- 
ume. “Textual criticism is a thing towards which I feel myself 
inclining more and more,” he wrote in 1892. His early success 
in it, “guessing,” as he called it, and the praise he won from 
ripe scholars encouraged him to keep at it, to the practical exclu- 
sion, at least in his writings, of the more graceful side of classical 
learning. But that a refined taste accompanied his sober judg- 
ment some of his neater emendations testify. A slight change, 
for instance, in the order of words in Soph, Antig. 117-19, is a 
distinct improvement, but the passion for emendation runs 








riot in his reconstruction of the opening lines of the “Ion” 


of Euripides. One wonders what would be the result if 
he were to approach in this destructive or constructive mood 
one of the mutilated choruses of the “Choephoroe.” When 
hopelessly corrupt, the text might well be left in its mutilated 
state. The sister arts of sculpture and of painting are not 
thus treated. 

Earle is not happy in his suggested emendations of the 
“Hecuba” nor in his positive punctuation of Od. A 108, where 
‘autoi leaves the impression of having been shot from a cata- 
pult. In Latin his footing is not so sure as in Greek. Whatever 
the difficulties connected with post aliquot in V. Ecl. I, 70, post 
ali quot has little claim to usurp its place. The simplicity of the 
change paleographically is no warrant for its adoption. 

It is interesting in studying such papers as these to watch 
how one emendation, thought successful, will work on a critic's 
mind until he is driven to use it again. Earle is sure of the ir- 
sertion of ut in Hor. Carm. I, 3, 6 “Vergilium(ut)” and so 
Hor. Sat. I, 1, 27 is similarly treated, “amoto(ut).” “Et fugit ad 
salices (s)et se cupit ante videri” V. Ecl. III, 65 pleases him 
and (s)et must be read in Hor. Carm. IJ, 1, 71, “saccis Indormis- 
inhians, (s)et tanquam parcere sacris.” In the same way a pas- 
sion for chiasmus directs much of his critical work, pp. 41-68 
116-156-185. 

Latin scholars will read with pleasure in the appreciative bi 
ography that Earle lectured at times in Latin, and what is more, 
pleased and attracted pupils. He had, too, the courage, by no 
means slight, to write some of his classical papers in Latin. They 
are clear, even if a striving for idiom gives them an occasional] 
artificial tone. O. 





Everblooming Roses for the Outdoor Garden of the 
Amateur. By GeorciaA TorrEy DRENNAN. New York: Duf.- 
field & Company. 

“T am the rose, the queen of all flowers, that ever have 
bloomed in gardens or bowers,” sings the demure little miss 
in the floral cantata; and then the rose is gently reminded of 
certain blessed traits that ought to adorn even the queen of 
flowers. But all that is only a play. 

Rich in the wisdom which comes from years of success or 
failure in rose-growing, a rose-lover has dedicated to her chil- 
dren and grandchildren a book on the culture, habits, description, 
care, nativity, and parentage of her favorite flower; and rosari- 
ans ought to pore over the rose lore that has been gathered be- 
tween its covers. "Tis a gold mine for them. 

Our everblooming roses are something like our population, 
for they have come from the ends of the earth and have re- 
mained in their original distinctiveness or have contracted new 
and outside alliances, thus multiplying wonderfully the diversity 
which marks them. We can remember (and we are not yet 
entitled to an old-age pension) the time when about every rose 
that bloomed outside of June was a “Tea” or a “Bengal,” and 
both are still with us. But their aristocratic kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintances are now many and varied. A brief description of 
those with which our author has had personal experience covers 
over fifty pages of the book. Long and varied as is the list, the 
Good & Reese Company, of Springfield, Ohio, handles nearly 
every one of them, not to mention many an old standby for Arctic 
winters. 

With the exquisite White Killarney for a frontispiece, and a 
La France, an American Beauty, and nearly a score of other gems 
scattered in full-page illustrations through the book, the rosarian 
is here furnished not only with the substantials for success in 
rose cultivation, but also with the attractive adjuncts of the en- 


graver’s skill. * * * 





The “Handbook of Catholic Social and Charitable Works in 
Ireland,” by Rev. J. McDonnell, S.J., comes to us from the Dub- 
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lin Office of the /rish Messenger, that busy factory of books 
and booklets which has been supplying Ireland for decades with 
meaty, spicy and wholesome reading on every subject of Cath- 
olic interest. Its latest publication will prove a pleasant surprise. 
Ireland was until recently, if it is not yet, a very poor country. 
Getting little from the Government but taxation and little from 
the land owners but rent receipts, the people had to build 
churches and institutions and defensive organizations, and sus- 
tain them from their poverty. The “Handbook” shows that they 
have done so with most gratifying completeness, the mere cata- 
logue of social and charitable works filling 116 ample pages. 
Arranged according to dioceses in four sections—Aid (1) in 
Distress, (2) in Sickness and Affliction, (3) to Reformation, 
(4) to Development, Religious, Social and Physical—they cover 
almost every conceivable application of the works of mercy, 
corporal and spiritual. 

There are Homes for the destitute of both sexes of every age 
and grade and every species of mental, moral and physical dis- 
tress—among others, “for discharged prisoners’—and hospitals 
on the same varied scale; and nearly all the Workhouses are 
under the supervision of Nuns. There are Industrial Schools in 
every diocese—for trades, cooking, domestic economy, dairy 
work, gardening, farming, hosiery, lace, rugs, carpets, cottage in- 
dustries, etc.—and Baltimore, Cork, has a “Piscatorial School” 
for boat building, net and sail making and scientific fishing. To 
nearly every convent school announcement we find appended, 
“Industrial school attached.” There are lecture halls, training 
schools, residences for male and female workers, technical 
schools, nurseries, libraries, and everything in the way of charity 
or social help that could be needed or devised. 

One is arrested on any page by something interesting. The 
St. Vincent de Paul Society of Clonmel provides and supervises 
gardens for town laborers, and elsewhere this Society is 
equally original. The Little Sisters of the Assumption of Cork 
“nurse the sick poor in their homes both day and night,” and 
the Sisters generally do a great deal of gratuitous out-nursing. 
Reading rooms seem universal, and Dublin accounts for this pro- 
vision with the curt statement: “There is a free library in every 
parish of the diocese.” Under “Aid to Development” comes 
Missionary Work, and we find that besides Mungret College and 
other professedly missionary institutions, there are numerous 
convents, colleges and schools which, along with their regular 
duties, train boys and girls for foreign missions. 

This “Handbook of Catholic Social and Charitable Works” 
should prove a stimulus and direction to pastors and Religious, 
and to Catholic societies and social workers; and visitors to Ire- 
land could have no better Guide-book in their hands, whether 
they wish to learn or to help. Readers of this book should not 
overlook the cover, which gives a list of the many cheap but 
valuable and interesting publications of the Jrish Messenger that 
are both good and good literature. Many of them have reached 
the sixtieth thousand, and one, the “Temperance Catechism,” 
the hundred and sixtieth. This, along with the evidence of diver- 
sified social activity under Catholic auspices, is a good sign for 
the future of Ireland. M. K. 
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EDUCATION 


There has been some criticism in our New York papers of 
an uninvited speaker, who pressed his way to the front at a 
recent conference of 200 delegates from various charitable or- 
ganizations. President Mitchel of the Board of Aldermen, as 
chairman of the Board of Estimate’s Committee on School In- 
quiry, had arranged the conference “to devise ways and means 
for closer cooperation between all the organizations having an 
interest in public school work and the schools themselves.” 
Everything had run on swimmingly before the intrusion of this 
speaker into the evening’s proceedings, and the representatives 
of the charitable organizations, most of them women, had 
sketched an elaborate program of the services they wished to 
render to the school children. One pleaded for free clinics; 
one, a settlement worker, told what her associates would like 
to do for school children if the Board of Education would per- 
mit; still another presented the advantages of keeping a record 
of all school children, so that if they should turn out to be crim- 
inals afterwards the criminologists could have access to evi- 
dence of the kind of tendencies they displayed in their school- 
days. The School Art League people had a delegate on hand to 
explain how much they desired to put the League’s efforts into 
practice in the schools; the People’s Institute had another to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of forming parents’ classes after school 
hours; and a member of the Vocational Guidance Survey spoke 
of the plans of that club to help school children find the voca- 
tions for which they were best fitted. 

* * + 

The President of the Public Education Association offered the 
services of that body “in formulating a plan for a central co- 
ordinating body, to have jurisdiction over the activities of out- 
side associations in connection with the schools.” No one, alas! 
was present to suggest that it were wise to consult parents be- 
fore acting upon a scheme so intimately affecting home and 
home relations; no one was there to protest against the propriety 
of charity workers entering uninvited into the homes of school 
children to do for these children what old-fashioned ways pre- 
sumed should be done through and by their parents. But Dr. 
Devine was there, that decidedly eminent guide, philosopher and 
friend of philanthropy and philanthropists, and keen to recog- 
nize a new and broad outlet for the activities of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, of which Doctor Devine is the 
energetic president, he made a motion embodying the ideas of 
the different speakers and called for a vote on resolutions giving 
organized charity a firm foothold in the public schools of the 
city. 

* * * 

Dr. Devine’s motion was the signal for an outbreak which 
disrupted the peace and harmony of the meeting. A certain Dr. 
H. W. Berg, who said he was a delegate “from a humble body 
of 5,000 men of whom the honorable charity workers and their 
leaders probably never heard—those taxpayers of New York 
City who form the Real Estate Owners’ Association and so pay 
a great proportion of the city’s taxes,” introduced himself un- 
invited to protest that “the charity game has gone far enough— 
in fact, a good deal too far.” Dr. Berg’s speech proved to be 
a sharp attack on what he affirmed to be “a quiet little plan on 
the part of the Charity Organization to force an entrance into 
the public schools.” “But,” he went on, “they shall never gain it. 
It has been the glory of our public schools—that is, it was their 
glory up to within a very few years ago—that they were not 
charity institutions. You cannot defy the public sentiment that 
makes it so.” The intruding speaker’s remarks were greeted 
with hisses, but he went bravely on to declare that just as from 
the beginning religious bodies had been obliged to keep hands 
off the schools, so now a similar policy must be insisted upon 
with charity workers. “Let the School Board,” he concluded, 
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“which our money supports and for which we gladly pay remain 
supreme in its command of the schools and of all that is done 
in association with them.” 
* * x 

Dr. Berg might have made a better argument—though he was 
probably content with the success he achieved. He certainly 
threw a flash of light across a plan which the good people of 
New York ought to watch closely. Carrying with cheerfulness 
an annual burden of more than $42,000,000 for the upkeep of 
the city schools they should be slow to allow a further broad- 
ening out of the policy of fads which of late years has done so 
much mischief to the essential purpose for which these schools 
exist. Mr. Coler might find in this latest venture another ex- 
cellent evidence of that socialistic spirit in our public schools 
which his recent pamphlet so graphically details. Why cannot 
the good, earnest workers in these charity clubs confine them- 
selves to their legitimate limits? They would be the first, un- 
doubtedly to raise an outcry were a religious organization to 
plead for a foothold in the public schools, in order that its mem- 
bers might use the helpful influences of religious training to curb 
the tendencies to evil observed among the children. And yet 
such effective help were better a thousand fold than one of the 
schemes projected in the recent gathering of which we speak. 
What earthly use in the present training of a child will the 
keeping of a record that may interest a future criminologist 
avail? Nevertheless the outcry would be heard—and the reason, 
no doubt, alleged would be that such religious influence de- 
pended upon home and parental control. To satisfy their own 
insistent claims for undenominational training they forcefully 
reject every suggestion of religious instruction. That is an 
element that the home must look to, and parents, and the Sun- 
day school. But it is quite another thing when one seeks to 
safeguard home and parental rights against the pet hobbies of 
so-called scientific and enlightened social work and study. The 
proposal of Dr. Devine that the Charity Organization Society 
be allowed to have foothold in the public schools will bear 
vigilant watching. 





High Schools in Philadelphia will soon fall in line with similar 
institutions in different sections of the country regarding fra- 
ternity organizations among their students, if a recommendation 
unanimously submitted to the Board of Education of that city, 
early in the month, by the Committee on High Schools be ap- 
proved. The recommendation bars from the High Schools all 
fraternal societies among the students. Further restrictive legis- 
lation urged upon the board is the appointment of a supervisory 
committee to oversee the athletic activities of the students. A 
lengthy list of regulations accompanies the recommendation. 
Among them is one forbidding competition with schools outside 
the school district, unless the competition is held in that city. 
Scholastic standing, physical fitness and a number of other con- 
siderations are mentioned as necessary qualifications to indulge 
in sports. 





The Brooklyn Eagle some weeks ago contained a news item 
that merits attention. The announcement of a lecture on So- 
cialism, to be delivered in public school No. 34, of the village of 
Queens, Long Island, it tells us, provoked much comment and 
not a little resentment in the neighborhood among those who do 
not believe a city school the proper place for such a lecture. 
Former Borough President Coler was among the protestants. 
He was outspoken in his declaration that Socialism had entered 
more and more into the life of the public schools and that with 
it had come agnosticism. He looked upon the injection of the 
subject into the seemingly innocent course of lectures an- 
nounced ‘to be given in the city schools as only another method 
of propagating a vicious system. “In the debate I had recently 
with the Rev. Dr. Lunn,” he said, “I asked him whether the 





Socialists would defend the flag under fire, and he took about 
half an hour to explain to me why they could not. If the ques- 
tion were put to many of our public school teachers to-day, | 
think they would answer in the same way. The old red school 
house of New England was strongly religious, and the teachers 
were obliged to be orthodox, but Socialism is driving religion 
and morality out of the schools.” “uy. COC 


ECONOMICS 


A characteristic of newspaper-made public opinion is the great 
respect it shows to the professor. Some see in this simplicity. 
Others, judging that the days of public simplicity are past, hold 
it to be due rather to self-love. One does not like to find that he 
has paid a stiff price for a very inferior article, and he likes still 
less to admit it. He is ready, therefore, to fight against all evi- 
dence on behalf of the genuineness of what has cost him so 
much. This, some think, is the reason why the papers are 
always ready to consult the professor, and why the public is as 
ready to receive his words with reverence. 

The prices of food are rising again, and the newspapers have 
gone to the professors for an explanation. These, like the 
prophets of Lars Porsena consulting the oracles of ancient seers, 
have gone to the text-books of political economy; and, like the 
prophets, they have given a false answer. Abundance of gold, 
they read in their books, means cheap gold: cheap gold means 
necessarily dear everything else. Everybody knows that the sup- 
ply of gold is increasing year by year: therefore the price of 
every other commodity must rise in the same proportion. It is 
painful to think that thousands of dollars yearly, with a Carnegie 
pension in prospect, are being paid for such futility. 

The maxim that abundance of gold means high prices, and de- 
ficiency of gold, low prices, supposes all other economic con- 
ditions to be unchanged. Deficiency of supply and deficiency of 
demand mean the same; so also do increased demand and in- 
creased supply. Increased cost of production and distribution 
and diminished cost of these, mean the same too. One who 
would give an intelligent answer to the question concerning 
prices must consider carefully all the factors that go to its so- 
lution. 

In discussing the matter more than two years ago we pointed 
out what should be obvious to everybody that the increase of the 
supply of gold during the past three decades has brought about 
a radical change in economic conditions. It has built up huge 
cities, huge factories, huge armies and navies, etc., and in doing 
so has transferred vast multitudes from the class of producers 
to that of consumers. But at the same time it has opened up 
new fields of production and has lowered, by the application of 
large capital to production and transport, the cost of production 
and distribution. These two factors working simultaneously 
kept down for a long time and, in some articles, even reduced 
the price of food. Now the second is reaching its limit, while 
the first seems for the moment to know no limit, consequently 
prices must tend to rise. Besides the continual increase of 
wages brought about by the rise of prices, the craving for ex- 
travagant living, the growth of rents, the cost of transportation 
in our overgrown cities help the cost of living to increase. 

The Congressional Committee which investigated the matter 
last year found that the large distributing companies were in- 
creasing the cost of living artificially, taking advantage of cold 
storage to reduce the supply of food. Nevertheless, the essential 
causes are those we have indicated. Bankers and merchants in 
their conventions are beginning to recognize this to be true, and 
therefore they are beginning to take up the cry of “back to the 
land”; which means stop the flow from the body of producers 
to that of consumers, and reestablish the just proportion between 
the two. H. W. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Eminence Cardinal O’Connell, as a metorial of his 
elevation to the Sacred College, has founded five scholarships 
in St. John’s Seminary, and five scholarships in Boston Col- 
lege, to aid needy students in preparation for the priest- 
hood and for a college education. During the past five years 
he has established forty new parishes in his archdiocese. 





The annual military field Mass, under the auspices of the 
local veteran organizations and the Knights of Columbus, 
was celebrated on the parade grounds of the Marine Bar- 
racks of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the most important Naval 
Station in the country, on Sunday, May 26. A similar Mass 
will be offered up on the White Lot in the grounds of the 
White House, Washington, D. C., on Sunday, June 9, by his 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. His Excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate, Mgr. Bonzano, President Taft, and other distin- 
guished personages of Church and State will attend. The 
Mass will be celebrated under the arrangements of the Ad- 
miral Dewey Camp, United Spanish War Veterans. 


On May 21 Right Reverend Thomas Joseph Dowling, of 
tlamilton, Canada, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his elevation to the episcopacy. At the Pontifical Mass 
in St. Mary’s Cathedral, there was a notable gethering of 
lergy and laity. Letters of congratulation were received 
¢rom the Holy Father, Cardinal Merry del Val, and many 
other On behalf of his priests, an address was 
read by Rev. J. H. Coty, rector of St. Patrick’s Church, and 
i gift of $15,000 presented to pay for the new Italian church. 
Bishop Dowling was born at Limerick, Ireland, in 1840, 
studied at St. Michael's College, Toronto, and at the Mon- 
treal Ecclesiastical Seminary, and was ordained priest August 
7, 1864. Named when vicar-general of Hamilton to succeed 
Mer. Jamot, the first Bishop of Peterborough, Ont., he was 
consecrated May 11, 1887, and two years after was trans- 
ferred to Hamilton as the fourth bishop since the erection 


prelates. 


f the diocese in 1856. 


On Sunday afternoon, May 26th, Memorial Vespers were 
ung in St. Patrick’s cathedral, New York, for the deceased 
members of the Fire Department. Only those firemen who 
happened to be off duty could be spared for the occasion. 
In attendance were Chief Kenlon, Commissioner Johnson, 
the Deputy Commissioner, and also the Episcopal Chaplain, 
Dr. Knapp. Right Rev. Monsignor Lavelle, V.G., presided. Fol- 
lowing the Vesper service the Rev. V. de P. McGean, one of 
the Catholic chaplains of the Department, delivered a beau- 
tiful and inspiring sermon. It is intended to make this a 
vearly event, and it will no doubt, be the cause of renewed 
faith among Catholic firemen, whom it will remind of their 
necessity of receiving the 


hazardous calling, and of the 


Sacraments. 


Louise C. Thomas Hall of Loyola University, New 
Orleans, was dedicated May 19, by his Grace Archbishop 
Blenk. It was recently pronounced by Secretary Knox one 
of the most striking educational buildings he had seen in 
‘his travels, and in size and architecture corresponds with 
the Marquette Hall, the central building of the University 
group. It is the gift of Mrs. Stanley Thomas, of New Or- 
Seans. Rev. A. Biever, S.J., in his address sketched the work 
of the Jesuits in Louisiana, of which Loyola University was 
Father Dumont, the first Jesuit missionary, 
Father Charlevoix, the historian, 


The 


the culmination. 
weached Louisiana im 1700. 





came in 1701, and was followed by a long line of missionaries, 
who evangelized the Indians on the banks of the Mississippi, 
some, like Marquette, living and dying among the savages, 
and several suffering death at their hands. Others labored 
among the colonists, introducing the planting of indigo, the 
wax-plant and the sugar cane; and when in reward they were 
expelled by the Voltairians, their first plantation, now the 
most valuable portion of New Orleans, was confiscated for 
a West Indies debt, which had been already paid. Im 1836 
they returned, and within a decade they had established 
colleges at Grand Coteau, La., and Springhill, Ala. and the 
church and College of the Immaculate Conception, New 
Orleans. The list of those who gave their lives in yellow 
fever epidemics is written on a long array of tombstones in 
St. Louis Cemetery, and their work is measured not only 
by the institutions over all the South conducted by their 
successors, but by the many parishes they founded which 
have passed into secular hands. Twenty years ago they 
erected the Holy Name Church in the then uninhabitated out- 
skirts of New Orleans, and soon a school, which the Mar- 
quette Association and other generous hands have now 
developed into a university. 

Archbishop Blenk thanked Mrs. Thomas for her munificent 
gift, and exhorted his people to emulate her example by erect- 
ing on this spot, lately a wilderness but now a garden of 
God, the further buildings required to complete a University, 
adequate to Catholic needs, where great teachers would 
mould the young minds of the Southland and form their 


hearts to God’s glory. 


SCIENCE. 


The honorary degree of doctor of science was recently con- 
ferred on Rev. Joseph Algué, S.J., director of the official weather 
bureau of the Government of the Philippine Islands, by the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. Father Algué was at one time as- 
sistant astronomer at Georgetown College observatory. In 1894 
he became assistant director of the Manila Observatory, con- 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers, which in 1901 was made the official 
bureau. On the death of Father Faura, in 1897, Father Algué 
was appointed director. On his appointment he reorganized the 
meteorological service of the institution and perfected a system 
whereby the observatory receives daily telegraphic report from 
over thirty meteorological stations in the islands, ten in Japan, 
six in Formosa, four on the Chinese coast and three in Indo- 
China. Besides being an authority in matters meteorological, 
Father Algué is recognized as a leader in the science of seis- 
mology. 

F. J. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


Sister M. Dositheus Dwyer, Superior of Le Couteulx Institute 
for the Deaf of Buffalo, died on May 16. Born in Dunkirk, 
N. Y., of a well-known Catholic family, August 26, 1854, she 
finished her education at Fredonia Normal School, and became 
a Sister of St. Joseph in Buffalo, in 1876. She took up at once 
what was to prove her life-work, the teaching and training of the 
deaf, becoming one of the best known and most efficient teachers 
in the country. Associated with Le Couteulx from the begin- 
ning, she witnessed its growth to its present national position. 
She was appointed Superior of the Institute in 1902. Sister 
Dositheus was a tireless worker of more than ordinary executive 
ability and tact. She was devoted heart and soul to the deaf, 
and many hundreds of them all over the country looked upon 
her as their spiritual mother. 











